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The President's Annual 


HE ANNUAL report on the state of the nation 

rendered by President Ruiz Cortines on Sep- 

tember Ist. before the joint body of the Con- 

gress and Senate, coached in sincere and measured 
terms and substantiated with an array of eloquent 
figures, is a record of splendid achievement and a 
message of high aspirations and well-founded optim- 
ism. 

Given at a time when Mexico has not yet fully 
recovered from the economic effects of monetary de- 
valuation which was decreed in April, this report 
tends to dispel uncertainty and re-establish confiden- 
ce. Referring to the country’s monetary situation, 
the President asserted that during the remaining four 
years of his administration there will be no further 
devaluation of the peso, that it is his firm decision 
to maintain its present exchange rate and its free 
convertibility. He revealed that the government’s dol- 
lar reserves, which declined to a very serious extent 
during the panicky period following devaluation, 
have been steadily increasing since July, reaching a 
total of a hundred and thirty-six million by the end 
of August. 

He stated that the government was forced to re 
sort to devaluation because of unfavorable external 
trade balances, which represent a deficit of two hund- 
red and thirty million dollars sinee 1951, adverse 
crop conditions ensuing from a_ three-year drought, 
and debts inherited from previous administrations, 
announcing, however, that this drastic measure is be- 
ginning to bear auspicious effeets toward stabilizing 
the country’s economy, 

The President based his optimism on the sub- 
stantial reduction in the unfavorable trade balance 
since July, plus the excellent prospects for increased 
exports during the fortheoming months, and the im- 
portant inerease in the volume of tourist traffic, pre- 
dicting that before the end of this year the nation’s 
dollar reserve will exceed that of last April. 

Referring to agricultural production—the decisi- 
ve factor in national economy—President Ruiz Corti- 
nes stated that although the country’s present popu- 
lation is estimated at twenty-eight million, the goal 
pursued by the government for the current year was 
to provide for the needs in basie food careals for a 
population of thirty million, having been set at four 
and a half million tons of corn, one million two hund- 
red thousand tons of wheat and five hundred thou- 
sand tons of beans. With the abundant harvests reap- 
ed to date and the splendid outlook for the harvests 
to be gathered during the remaning months of the 
year, it is safe to anticipate that the high goal will 
be reached, freeing Mexico entirely of the need to im- 
port such cereals from abroad. 

The President pointed out that while abundant 
rainfall through most sections of the country has con- 
tributed to a very important extent to the year’s sig- 
nal inerease in agricultural yield, in large measure 
it has been also due to the new policy of more liberal 
credits extended to planters, and the official guidan- 
ce in the choice of the most suitable crops for differ- 
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ent regions. This policy has been especially effective 
in the production of cotton and wheat 

The vast improvement in the nation’s agricultu 
ral situation, revealed by the President, is obviously 
of major importanee, for it is bound to refleet on all 
the other phases of economic progress. The fact that 
Mexico will achieve this year agricultural selfsuffi 
ciency in basic food products, that it will, moreover, 
produce an exportable surplus of over a million bales 
of cotton and a million bags of coffee, is an ample 
assurance of sustained industrial expansion and pros 
perity. And it is likewise obvious that agricultural 
abundance will tend to check the trend of price infla 
tion 

“Only by increasing the buying capacity of the 
masses,’’ said the President, ‘‘will we obtain a true 
national economic expansion.’’ 

This aim is cleary manifest in all the sections of 
the President’s extensive report, in the constructive 
programs that are being carried out by the different 
Ministries of the Federal Government. Further in 
crease in agricultural production is assured by the 
addition of several hundred thousand hectares of soil 
to the national acreage through irrigation systems 
that are being constructed by the Ministry of Hy- 
draulic Resources at the cost of five hundred and six- 
ty-nine million pesos. Industrial development is being 
stimulated by the increase in the volume of generated 
electric power from 1.646.965 to 1.769.640 kilowatts. 
The plan traced by the Secretariat of Communications 
and Publie Works, to integrate the entire communi 
eation network of the country into a total unified 
system that will interlink the main trunk highways 
and extend to every region, from Baja California ‘to 
Yucatan, is being carried out consistently upon a care 
fully calewlated budget that represents the unpre 
cedented sum of eight hundred and forty million pe- 
SOS. 

One of the most gratifying items in the Presiden- 
tial report deals with the recent discovery of a new 
and highly promising petroleum field at Tecolutla, in 
the state of Veracruz, whose initial well is producing 
three thousand barrels of superior grade oil daily 
This is the most important discovery of its kind made 
in Mexico in a number of years. The petroleum 
industry, the President stated, has made satisfactory 
progress during the past twelve months, providing 
for all domestie needs and enlarging its productive 
volume. Production this year should be near ninety 
‘nillion barrels, the highest figure in twenty-eight 
years. Subsoil reserves are now calculated at two bil- 
lion four hundred and twenty seven million barrels, 
which is a hundred and sixty-six million above the 
estimate of a year ago. 

In its material substance, the Presidential report 
clearly reveals that Mexico is swiftly emerging from 
a period of economic recession and that it has every 
reason to view the future optimistically. Its moral 
purport may be summarized in the President's own 
words: ‘‘We must work more to produce more and 
live better.’’ 


The Abandoned H 


NY sort of business dealing in a Mexican vil- 

lage amounts to a ceremony. It you want to 

sell something you are supposed to talk about 

everything alse but that something for at 
Jeast fifteen minutes. That in itself is taxing enough 
in a foreign language but to go through the same pro- 
cedure when you pay for something, especially some 
thing so intangible and illogical as rent leaves one 
in utter despair. 

On the last day of every month | had this expe 
rience with Sefiora Valenzuela de la Cruz, a good 
woman of impeceable morals, a woman who prided 
herself in being related to the distinguished family 
Cruz who according to the Sefiora, was instrumental 
in the Spanish conquest of Mexico, The Sefora was 
also a wolf in sheep’s clothing for she was hypocritical], 
penurious and spiteful as the Furies. Of course | 
never had the pleasure of telling her this because 
she was my landlady and landladies in Mexico have 
a habit of being very impetuous and very sensitive. 
One misconstrued thought, one harsh world, and out 
you go, afuera! So for over a year our little rental 
get-together ran in this manner 

‘Good day, Sefiora. Good day. Welcome to the 
shop. Ilow very happy | am to see you,”’ 

Good day, Sefior, Good day. It is a great pleasu 
re to be in your shop.’’ 

“You look exceedingly well, Sefiora. llow is your 
wonderful son?’’ (It was common knowledge that 
Sefiora’s son was a raseal and a fool). 

‘‘Nacho—more wonderful than ever, thank you!”’ 

‘And your beautiful daughter?’’ (Sefiora’s 
daughter was quite fat, a glandular case, and she 
spoke with a heavy lisp), 


Ouse 


By Kim Schee 


‘*Tedfila—she is in Mexico City. She is very po- 
pular in her school and they say more beautiful than 
ever,’’ 

At this point there was always an uneasy lull in 
which la Sefiora glanced wistfully at the safe and | 
pretended to be completely absorbed in my display 
of merehandise. 

‘Such beautiful objects of art you have, Sefior.’’ 

**Oh, Sefiora, one thousand thanks. You are very 
friendly,’’ 

‘*But you really have, Senor.’’ 

‘One thousand thanks, Sefiora. Oh, by the way 
the envelope—lI almost forgot!’’ 

“+S. yes, the envelope. I, too, almost forgot.’’ 

And even with the envelope tucked safely in her 
pocketbook, La Sefera would linger another five mi- 
nutes while we affably repeated what had already 
been said, 

But on a certain month at the customary time, the 
Seflora arrived at the shop in an entirely different 
mood, Without the slightest ceremony she asked for 
her envelope and practically in the same breath asked 
me if | had ever heard of Seforita Corona. Quite 
naturally | was taken aback, for Seforita Corona hap 
pened to be the madame of the principal brothel a 
few years before | arrived in the village. She was 
known as La Dofia and I had heard mueh of La Do- 
ha for she was a fabulous character in the village; 
but why in the devil should the Sefiora be inquiring 
about her of all people? I was both intrigued and 
wary. 

‘Yes, I’ve heard about Sefiorita Corona’’—I ad- 
ded hastily, 

Contmued on page 61 


By A. G. Warshaewsky. 
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By George F. Newton. 


Stopover in Queretaro 


WO years ago my family and | were driving to 

Mexico City on the Juarez highway. We had 

a blowout and the ear turned over. My wife, 

who was driving, and my daughter were killed 
instantly. One of my twin sons, Andy, suffered a 
severe concussion and had to be hospitalized in a 
town called Querétaro, about ninety kilometers from 
Mexico City. My other son, Seth, was uninjured but 
stunned by what had happened; and | had minor in- 
juries and was in a state of shock. 


Many people have said to me since: Wasn't if 
awful that it had to happen in a strange country?”’ 
And I’ll confess that at the time, staying at the hos- 
pital in Querétaro, I felt that | was at the end of the 
world, far from family or friends who could have 
been of help or comfort to me. But let me tell it as 
it happened. 

Immediately after the accident we were surround- 
ed by Mexicans, mostly country people in sombreros 
and rebozos, and all, naturally, total strangers. But 
one man, in a business suit, was leading Seth and me 
to his car. In excellent English he explained that he 
had been behind us and had seen our car turn over. 
It was he who had summoned the police and ambulan- 
ce from Querétaro, and now he was driving Seth and 
me to the hospital. The ambulance had sped ahead 
with Andy. The man told me his name was Juan Mar- 
tinez. He asked if I knew any Spanish, and when I told 
him I spoke only a little he assured me that he would 
stay with me until he saw we were getting proper 
care. 

Querétaro was a sizable town, but it seemed pri- 
mitive, and I doubted that we could get adequate me- 
dical attention. The sight of the hospital did not ease 


By Jerrold Beim 


my anxiety. It was run by a Dr, Franeciseo Aleozer 
Pozo, and did not even look like a hospital. The 
nurse who greeted us explained that the doetor lived 
on one side of the patio, and his mother lived on the 
opposite side. To the rear was the hospital itself, a 
row of little rooms opening off the patio. Seth and 
1 were taken into one of these rooms. The nurse ex- 
plained too rapidly for me to understand (Juan Mar- 
tinez interpreted) that the doctor was busy with 
Andy. 

Juan took Seth out to the patio while the nurse 
cleaned and bandaged the cut on my head. I glanced 
about the room and noticed that the paint on the 
walis was sealing, the furnishings were antiquated. 
1 was overwhelmed by what had happened to my wife 
and daughter, and certain that in this Godforsaken 
place Andy would not receive the medieal care he 
would need to survive, 

Soon -fuan returned with Seth and a man in a 
white coat. 

‘This is the doctor,’’ Juan said. ‘‘Doetor Pozo.’’ 

My spirit rallied slightly when | saw the doetor. 
Ile was tall and thin, and he had an intelligent face. 
In slow and not very good English he expressed his 
deep sympathy for all that had happened. He said 
he doubted that any of Andy’s bones were broken 
he’d have to wait for the X rays—but he was sure 
Andy had a severe coneussion. The boy was. still 
UNCONSCIOUS, 

1 wanted to send to Mexico City for a specialist 
at once. Doctor Pozo said he would do whatever ] 
desired but he thought we should see the X rays 
first. He looked at the eut on my head, my finger, 
and then he examined Seth, who was sitting on the 
foot of the bed 
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heard voices that made 
heart leap. definitely American! 

‘It must be Sefior and Sefiora MacKenzie,’’ Doe- 
** They are Americans who 


Suddenly from outside | 


bhey were 
tor Pozo explained, live 
here,’’ 

Americans here! They came in, an attractive man 
and woman, who apparently the well, 
Doctor Pozo left me alone with them. 

The Machkenzies had heard of the and 
had come at once to offer help. They said they were 
the only Americans in Querétaro, Mr. MacKenzie being 
the manager of a local gabardine factory. They as- 
sured me that Doctor Pozo was a very competent 
physician; but I felt that they would have to say 
that, under the circumstances. 

Seth, apparently still stunned, sat silent on the 
bed. 

‘*Let us take Seth home for the time being,’’ Mrs. 
MacKenzie suggested. *‘We have a five-year-old boy 
who would love his company. At least, you won’t 
have to worry about him,’’ 

Even though these people were complete strang- 
ers, Seth readily went with them, | think he was glad 
to get away from all the horrors of the past few hours. 

There were scores of things | had to do. My 
family and my wife’s family had to be notified, and 
the MacKenzies helped get them on the telephone 
which was just outside the room. My wife and | had 
always approved of cremation, and the MacKenzies 
offered to make all the arragements. When they fin- 
ally left they promised to bring Seth back for a visit 
the next day. 

It wasn’t until they were gone that I realized 
Juan Martinez had disappeared, | rang for the nurse 
and made her understand that | was looking for the 
man who had brought me here. She said he had left 


knew doctor 


accident 


the hospital. And I hadn’t even had a chance to thank 


him for all he had done. 

Later Doctor Pozo returned. Andy was still un- 
conscious, and it was clearly evident that he had a 
severe concussion, | repeated that | wanted to eal] in 
a brain specialist from Mexico City, and Doetor Pozo 
put in the call. The specialist said that Andy could 
not be moved for weeks, and he didn’t feel there was 
any point in his coming to Querétaro. It was obvious 
to him that Andy’s progress depended on time and 
he said that Doctor Pozo could handle the situation 
as well as he. He suggested, however, that we keep 
him informed by telephone, I still wasn’t satisfied. If 
Andy pulled through, I felt it would be only a matter 
of luek. 

Doctor Pozo now turned to setting my dislocated 
finger. | remember fading from consciousness while 
it was being done and dreaming we were in the car 
again, on our way to Mexico City. Then I would come 
to and realize what had happened. Only heavy seda- 
tives put me to sleep that night. 

Another nurse was on duty in the morning, This 
one spoke a bit of English, and told me there was no 
change in Andy, but that a man was waiting to see 
me, 

It was Juan Martinez. I greeted him like an old 
friend. Where had he disappeared to yesterday? 

Ile had seen me with the Americans, and knew 
thev would take care of me. But he had stayed over- 
night in Querétaro wanting to be of further help and 
hoping that maybe the little hoy would be better. Now 
he had to get on to Mexico City. 

I didn’t know how to express my gratitude for all 
he had done. We exchanged addresses. I would look 
him up in Nogales. We would be sure to see each 
other again. 


I was lonelier than ever after Juan Martinez left. 
Only the telephone kept me bolstered through the day. 
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amily and friends called, offering all kinds of help. 
It was decided that I should send Seth to his grand- 
mother’s while | remained with Andy. 

Mrs. MacKenzie visited me during the day, too, 
bringing Seth, along with her own boy. The children 
had had a wonderful time together. Arrangements 
were made for Seth to be driven to Mexico City, then 
to go on to the United States by plane. 

While Mrs. MacKenzie was there, Doctor Pozo 
summoned me, Andy had regained consciousness, He 
stared at me with recognition, though not a sound 
came from his lips. Doctor Pozo said it might be 
weeks before he spoke. 

Bidding good-by to Seth was hard. Though I 
knew the separation was only temporary, it empha- 
sized how broken my family had become. 

Late in the afternoon an unexpected cal] came 
through from my brother. He lived in San Francisco, 
but he had flown to Mexico City and was leaving for 
Querétaro in a few minutes. 

Ilis first words as he came in were, ‘‘We 
have you removed to Mexico City at once!’’ 

| explained why that couldn’t be done. But it was 
wonderful having him with me. He spent the night 
in the hospital, and we sat up talking for hours. 

or the next few days Andy’s condition searcely 
changed. Doctor Pozo drained fluid from the boy’s 
spine and hinted that an operation might be neces- 
sary if he didn’t begin to talk soon. 


must 


* * * 


Doctor Pozo had suggested to my brother that | 
should leave Andy’s bedside for a while, and explore 
the town. So one sunny morning we ventured out- 
doors. The hospital was located on a narrow, cob- 
blestoned street and at the very next corner was a 
smalltown Me;ican market place, swarming with flies 
and filled with unappetizing food. My brother had 
come through this market on his arrival in Queréta- 
ro—that was why he had been so shocked. We walk- 
ed until we reached the plaza, with its inevitable band- 
stand, and we sat on one of the benches under large 
shade trees. I felt myself being eyed by everyone who 
walked past. 

“This town is off the usual tourist beat,’’ I told 
my brother. ‘‘They’re not accustomed to seeing Amer- 
icans.’’ 

An old woman in a dark-blue shawl approached 
us. 

‘IT guess she wants money,’’ my brother said, dig- 
ging into his pocket. But her hand wasn’t out, and 
she was speaking to me. After she had repeated her 
words, I understood, and I fought to keep back the 
tears 


‘She knows that I am the American who was in 
the aecident,’’ I told my brother, ‘‘and that my little 
hoy is very sick. She is praying—for the souls of my 
wife and daughter—and for the recovery of my boy.”’ 

One afternoon just before my brother had to leave, 
I was sunning in the patio while he sat with Andy. 
Suddenly he came running toward me, 

**T showed him a book and asked if he’d like me 
to read it to him—and he spoke. Just one word 
‘Yes’—but he spoke!’’ 

We found the doctor and went to Andy’s bedside. 
Yes—he spoke-—just a word at a time, slowly, with 
effort, and only when asked something—but he spoke! 

As I returned to the hospital after seeing my 
brother off, a cluster of ragged urchins was around 
the door. They looked at me and grinned. 

‘El nifie esta hablando!’’ one of them said. They 
had heard the good news already. And one of the 
children held out a toy, a little horse carved of balsa 
wood and painted colorfully. ‘‘Para el nifo!’’ 
Continued on page 59 
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By Sybille Bedford 


E have tasted the countryside: we are off. 


Two days only after Cuernavaca, and we 


are on a bus. We have front seats; the 


luggage has been flung on to the roof; our 


fellow passengers are decorous Indios with small farm 
animals on their laps, the coachwork rattles and the 
driver’s dashboard is clinking with holy medals and 
ex-votos. Tonight we shall be in a town called More 
lia. From there we shall go on to a lake. Meanwhile, 
we are jolted over hill and dale, through lush fields, 
mango groves, orchards fat with fruit, and sudden 
brief villages of mud hut and double-towered chureh 
where pigs squeal to safely and a baroque seroll flash- 
es by in the sunlight—on and on, up and down, down 
and up, with the smells of summer streaming in 
through the windows, as in some improbably prolong- 
ed delicious joke. 

When there seems to be no more hope or reason 
to stop, we stop. In a nameless village. The passeng- 
ers climb down and disappear into an adobe hut with 
a Coea-Cola sign. I ask the driver how long we are 
going to stay. 

“To eat.”’ 

‘‘Tlow much time?”’ 

‘*Time to eat.’’ 

E. is plucking at my sleeve. ‘‘Oh, do come and 
make the ladies in pince-nez explain what they want.’’ 

Two elderly women in decent black, with serub- 
bed youthful faces, have remained in their seats. They 
are trying to ask E, to get them a little broth and 
some tortillas. One is already fumbling with a snap 
purse produced from her skirts. I take over and accept 
the peso note. 

‘Of course. Put where from? 

‘‘Why, the station buffet.’ 

We try the mud hut. Behind it we find a farm 
yard with trestle tables pleasantly laid for a collation. 
We sit down under a wistaria. From a chareoal-bur 
ner, everyone is being served, quite efficiently but 
without hurry, with hot chicken broth, meat stew, 
vegetables and fruit. Good simple food all, and we 
devour it with pleasure. First, I take two cups of con 
sommé and a stack of: tortillas to the women in the 
bus. They seem able-bodied, so it is odd. Perhaps they 
cannot afford a meal. We wonder, and there is a guilty 


Water Color. 


By Roberto de la Cueva. 


sting in the enjoyment of our stop in the sun 

When the bus is about to leave, | turn in the wo 
men’s cups, and give them their change. They have 
drunk the broth but saved the tortillas. As they thank 
me, one explains that their Order does not allow them 
to enter a pubic eating-place 

Now we understand. They are nuns, travelling 
in plain clothes according to the law. Tonight no doubt 
within some cloistered wall, these women will resume 
their habits. Again we feel a little sorry for them in 
their false position, with their meagre refreshment 

As soon as we are off, the smaller nun pulls a 
wicker basket from under a seat, lays a snowy linen 
napkin over their laps and produces a tin whieh my 
practised eye recognizes as French game paté. They 
open it, spread some on their tortillas, and slowly, 
neatly, genteely, proceed to eat. When the tin is emp 
ty, a dish with a whole roast chicken appears and 
this, too, they eat deliberately, gently cleaning every 
bone. The hills of the Sierra Madre rise and fall, bar 
raneas deepen, corn changes to pine and pine to eae 
tus, we crossed the Lerma and we crossed the Tuxpan 
before they cut the cake and open a jar of peaches 
Next come bananas, nuts and dates. The well-man 
nered company takes no notice, only E. and 1 like 
dogs in the dining-room watch their every morsel] 
They finish everything. In between they take long 
swigs of bottled orangeade. Then, there is a thermos 
of coffee and an extra in the shape of a box of choce 
late mints which does not come from the hamper but 
from the skirts of the larger nun, who offers the hox 
to the smaller nun with formality. The smaller nun 
retaliates with a paper bag of sweet biscuits. These, 
too, they empty reflectively, offering box and baw te 
each other anew between every helping 
utter one word 


| hey do not 
When the last crumb is delicately 
licked off a finge! they pull out their rosaries. fo d 
their hands, and close their eyes 

“The Church can sleep and feed at onee,’’ said 
E. who was beginning to feel the journey 

Indeed. SO much seenery becomes narcotic We 
feel that we were on that bus, rattling through Ely 
sium but not of it, since the be ginning of time 


Night had fallen some time ago, and, again im 


probably, we stopped. It was raining and we were in 
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the outskirts of a town. A large closed motor car came 
up to meet the nuns and bore them into the darkness. 
The passengers melted away, the driver had disappear- 
ed, we were left in a mob of unwavering hands and 
agitated arms. 

‘*tUn quinto! Sefiora! Un quinto?’’ 

‘*;Quieren un cargador?’’ 

“i Sefioras! Sefiores...’’ 

‘*'Una earidad por el amor de Dios!’ 

‘*Un quinto...”’ 

**; Cargador?’’ 

‘*i Sefiora!’’ 

‘*El eargador soy yo.’’ 

‘Una earidad.., Sefioras!’’ 
j Para mi!’’ 
‘‘tPara mi!’’ 


ears 


s+, DD 
j Para mi! 


se 


It has stopped raining. The air is autumnal, al- 
most sharp. Leaves are dripping, and there is a smell 
of wood smoke, Out of grey, colonnaded streets, | 
walk into a lighted hall and say, ‘*Tienen habitacio- 
nes? Quiero dos cuartos con una cama cada uno,”’ 
and | am seized by a sense of déjé-vue so powerful 
that I stand absorbed and passive trying not to pluck 
at what strands may rise now from the past. Then 
the mist of imminence is lifted, and a memory, irre- 
levant and intact, lies clear. 

Avila. There were four of us then, a novelist who 
was adored by my generation whom he had dazzled 
and seduced by reading out for them with elegance 
and erudition a path of disillusionment; his wife who 
was adored by their friends; and a young woman, an 
American, with a lovely, secret Etruscan face, whose 
expression was one of remote broodings and whose 
thoughts were much concerned with clean milk. We 
all lived in Provence then, and that Autumn, it was 
the year before the Spanish Civil War, we went to 
Madrid beeause we wanted to see the pictures in the 
Prado and some of us had workmen in the house. It 
was a time in which one was already uneasy, though 
not yet frightened. Political concerns were dominant, 
but by choice rather than for self-preservation. Or at 
least we thought so. It was also a time in Eursepe 
when one could still travel in comfort and have a part 
of good things without being rich or ruined. Not the 
good old times before the other war, of fabled hear- 
say, when one dined off omelet, claret and a roast 
leird at a French inn for a shilling, and paid one’s 
way across the Continent with sovereigns in the pock- 
et and no passport. But a time when hotels and res- 
taurant meals and a second-class ticket to Florence 
were still within the means of everyone of moderate 
means; when food and lodging did not take up three 
quarters of an income, and a young man who'd got 
hold of a couple of hundred pounds might have his 
year in Paris. Well, we left our houses in the morn- 
ing, lunched in the sun in the port of Marseilles, drove 
out to the aerodrome and had a fit when we saw the 
swastika marked on the plane. We refused to go by 
Luft Hansa. Our tickets said Air France, but there 
was no Air France service that day. So they put us 
on a Spanish plane to Bareelona, Something went 
very wrong indeed. We dropped to about twenty-five 
feet, and for half an hour hugged the Costa Brava, 
the cliffiest, craggiest coast in the Mediterranean, 
while we each in our way composed or failed to com- 
pose ourselves for death. Then we landed and were 
helped out by German airmen in Luft Hansa caps smil- 
ing ironie smiles, That night we had dinner upstairs 
at the Café on the Plaza de Catalufia. Someone had 
just thrown a bomb. A tram was overturned, people 
injured who were not meant to be, and there was a 
police cordon. 

‘‘Tluman inability to learn from experience is 
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really too extraordinary,’’ said the novelist in bell- 
like tones. ‘‘ Everyone knows perfectly well that home- 
inade bombs have never Ween the slightest bit of 
use. And they will go on throwing them.”’ 

‘It’s a gesture.’’ 

**My dear. Gestures are so adolescent.’’ 

‘* Well, they are certainly trying to grow up here,’’ 
said the young American. ‘‘They’re sending child- 
ren to school, and the women are at last going to vote 
next month.’’ 


‘*Which surely means more pro-clerical returns.’’ 


‘*Why should it? Why do you suppose Spanish 
women don’t know what’s good for them?’ 

‘Is it? Do they? Does anybody?’’ 

And so we talked about the Spanish Republic, 
about Nazi Germany, about Re-armament. We talked 
idly, as people who know each other well are apt to 
do on intense subjects, skirting the fuller impacts. 
That we all abhorred violence, cruelty and coercion 
went without saying, and we did not say it. Ilow to 
deal with them though? The American, if pressed, 
might have admitted that she believed in employing 
them at a reluctant pinch to attain desired ends. | 
should have called myself, as | would now, a liberal. 
But a liberal is naturally antitotalitarian, which puts 
him at onee before a dilemma hard to face, so | was 
sometimes quite illiberal and often in despair. The 
novelist saw futher than the rest of us but was more 
aloof, like an extremely intelligent person who has 
read widely of folly, which in fact he was, 

That night there was a new note. Benevolent ra- 
tionalism seemed a little worn: there was a hint that 
it had its day, a certainly its bounds, that man was 
helpless indeed and therefore could be helped and 
help himself. It was not in anything definitely said, 
and | cannot remember words; only when the Ame- 
rican at one point said rather exasperatedly, ‘‘ well, 
if that’s no good either, what would you do?”’ and his 
wife added, ‘‘yes, darling, what? do tell us,’’ the ans- 
wer was disturibng by an undercurrent of thoughts 
yet unformed, a sense of tendrils on the move towards 
the unseen end of the stick, by something we were 
too shocked to recognize as hope. 

For we bristled at once, and sat mute and wary 
as though we had found ourselves lured to a revival- 
ist meeting. Then the paella we had ordered arrived 
and there was no immediate pursuit. We ate into the 
mound of saffron rice, drank Manzanilla and talked 
of this and that, but again and again that evening 
the conversation led to, hovered, and not quite stop- 
ped short at some disquietening threshold. Onee or 
twice, always in that graceful, courteous vioce, a short 
word was dropped from the upsetting vocabulary of 
the tract. The Self, the All, the One... In a good 
paella the rice is quite dry, and grainy; and every 
single of the many ingredients is fried, steamed or 
grilled to its exact appropriate texture. That paella 
was perfect. Fat mussels glistened in their barely 
opened polished shells; a whiff of charcoal clung to 
strips of yellow and red pimento. As one ate, one came 
upon chunks of lean fried pork sweet as hazel-nut, 
prawns tender inside crunchy shells, chicken with skin 
like crackling and flesh melted in the mouth, butter- 
soft artichokes, small stiff green beans almost raw, 
and sudden explosive crumbs of hot chorrizo sausage. 
Most of it grew cold on plates. | gave myself as much 
to the food a I eould, first in enjoyment, then tena- 
ciously. This too, it was hinted, would shut one out 
from that which was not mentioned as surely as po- 
litical passions, 

‘*You don’t really believe in all this?’’ the Ame- 
rican said, and once more the answer was an intima- 
tion. We barged in with Voltaire and Pyrrho. In our 

Continued on pare 52 
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Formation of 


EXICO required almost exactly a century to 
formulate its present foreign policy, and the 
story of that century is a sad one of alternate 
submission and resistance to international in 

tervention in its internal affiars. The story also, with 
a single mid-nineteenth-century exception, is predo- 
minantly that of relations with the United States; and 
the story’s climax laid the foundation for the inter- 
American system and American leadership toward the 
achievement of a democratic world. The experience 
gained in diplomatic relations with Mexico has con- 
tributed greatly to the United States’ own effort 
to develop a foreign policy that can cope successfully 
with current world tensions and lay the groundwork 
for a peaceful world order. More than anything else, 
those relations evolved a workable plan of living to- 
gether which can be applied to great and small pow 
ers everywhere. 

From the outset of the Mexican republie—during 
the sorry Santa Anna era from independence to French 
imperialism—conflict marked relations with the Unit- 
ed States. The first two ministers from Washington, 
Joel Poinsett and Anthony Butler, were recalled at 
Mexico’s reqsest, on its belief that they meddled un- 
duly in Mexican internal affairs and promoted con- 
quest of Mexican territory. The scene thus was set 
for a regrettable century of mutual misunderstanding. 

The Texas Revolution and the United States-Me- 
xican War were more the direct consequences of Santa 
Anna’s dictatorial misrule than of the United Sta- 
tes’ admittedly imperialistic concept at that time of 
its own ‘manifest destiny’ for dominion over the bulk 
of the North American continent. Nevertheless, Me- 
xieo’s loss of more than half its territory to the United 
States inspired a fear of the ‘Colessus of the North’ 
not yet entirely dispelled. 

That fear was enhanced by United States diplo 
mats Gadsden and Forsyth, who countenanced threats 
of North American armed intervention in Mexican af 
fairs. Proposals for annexing or establishing a pro 
tectorate over Mexico were rife in the United States 
until the outbreak of the Civil War monopolized po 
pular attention. Had the United States not been di 
vided at the time by the slavery issue, the worst 
threats of intervention in Mexico might have been 
carried out. 

Though Mexico had resisted threats of Spanish 
reconqeest and United States interventién earlier, it 

















exican Foreign Policy 


By Tomme ( lark Cal 


was Benito Juarez who became Mexieo’s greatest 
national hero by warring for sovereign rights. When 
the Frenech-Spanish-Brritish punitive expedition to eo 
lleet defaulted debts turned into a Napoleonic attempt 
to impose the Austro-French Maximilian empire ,Jua 
rez fought to victory. And his widely criticized execu 
tion of Maximilian was a caleulated warning to all Eu 
rope against future intervention. 

Porfirio Diaz, however, betrayed Juarez’ hard 
earned principle. Under the Diaz dietatorship, foreign 
economic penetration was subtly substituted for politi- 
cal intervention and armed invasion, By the end of that 
era, the United States investment in Mexico was about 
a billion dollars and the British holdings a third of a 
billion, in a nation whose total wealth was no more 
than 2) biliions. It is no wonder that Diaz took or- 
ders from his foreign bosses. Diaz’ submission of his 
country to foreign intimidation and exploitation had 
paved the way for the 1910-20 Revolution, which was 
to have for one of its cardinal aims the restoration 
of genuine national sovereignty, but many hurdles 
were to be encountered in the effort to achieve that 
goal, 

United States Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson, 
as the Taft administration’s emissary, became the epi- 
tome of economically-motivated foreign meddling in 
Mexico’s home affairs. After Diaz downfall, Ambassa 
dor Wilson, who collaborated with counter-revolution 
ary elements, was charged with responsibility for the 
Huerta ‘‘coup d’etat’’ that resulted in Madero’s mur 
der. The effect was to plunge Mexico into a deeade 
of internecine war, to cast the die for a quarter-cen 
tury long struggle between the so-called ‘dollar di 
plomacy’ of the United States and Mexican sovereign 
ty in the claims-adjustment negotiations—and, per 
haps ironically, to set fire under the erucible in which 
Mexican-United States relations were to fuse into a 
new approach to hemispheric and eventually world 
co-operation 

It was in the tug-of-will between Presidents Wil 
son and Carranza that modern Mexican foreign policy 
was born, that United States foreign policy turned 
ioward the subsequent Good Neighbor principles, and 
that the foundation of the inter-American system was 
laid on the grounds of equality and nonintervention 
In thier numerous clashes of policy, those two stub 
born men were each as often wrong as right, in the 


light to today’s standards. They eventually maneu 
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vered each other into nearly identical positions, and 
the mutual development of their views on, foreign po- 
licy contributed substantially to the current simila- 
rity of the two nations’ modern concepts of demo- 
cratic diplomacy. 

President Wilson refused recognition of the 
Iluerta regime, recalled meddlesome Ambassador Wil- 
son, subsequently acknowledged as a defect the unila- 
teral aspect of the Monroe Doctrine, opposed force- 
ful foreign intervention in the internal affairs of any 
country, and sought hemispheric consultation on bi- 
lateral disputes. Yet events moved him to order the 
naval oceupation of Veracruz—numbering the days 
of the Huerta dictatorship, which immediately severed 
diplomatic relations—and to launch the Pershing pu- 
nitive expedition against Villa for his border bandit- 
ry. Both actions favored Carranza’s bid for power; 
but Cardanza’s reaction, seeming so ungrateful at 
the time, firmly established fundamental principles 
of Mexican Revolutionary foreign policy that eannot 
reasonably be diseredited. Whatever else of a detri- 
mental nature may be said of Carranza, and much 
may be, he must be recognized as the father of his 
nation’s sound modern foreign policy. 

Carranza rejected every Wilson move that could 
be interpreted as intervention in Mexico’s internal 
affairs, ineluding those which favored Carranza him- 
self. And it is to President Wilson’s everlasting cre- 
dit that he rejected the temptation to use the force 
which United States public opinion then favored. Only 
when Wilson withdrew Pershing did Carranza make 
a real effort to squelch the Villa depredations. 


Carranza defied Wilson on other significant 
points. He refused to accept any obligation, moral or 
otherwise, imposed by Wilson as a prerequisite to 
United States recognition of his government. Carran- 
za was recognized without strings in 1915, after Unit- 
ed States consultation with other Latin American gov- 
ernments. Carranza, admittedly uninvited, made no 
attempt to join the League of nations, declaring that 
it did not guarantee equal rights for all nations. And 
he denouneed—more emphatically than Wilson—the 
unilateral aspect of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Ilere then are the prineiples of Mexican foreign 
policy that Carranza laid down; All countries are 
equal under. international law: no country may inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of another; foreign na- 
tionals in any country are subject to its legally equal 
domestie jurisdiction with appeal only to internatio- 
nal law and not to foreign pressure reflecting on that 
country’s sovereignty; diplomatic recognition is not 
subject to moral approval by the recognizing power, 
and even the most hopeless war is better than any 
peace demanding forfeiture of sovereign rights. Every 
succeeding Mexican administration through the pres- 
ent has adhered to those basie principles. 

The key facet of Wilson’s restraint in allowing 
Carranza to implement those principles. despite the 
United States’ overwhelming power and the events 
in seeming justification of forceful intervention, pa 
ved the way for building a democratic inter-Ameri- 
can svstem, ‘Putting Carranza in his place,’ as many 
urged in the heat of contemporary issues, wov'd have 
postponed, if not rendered indefinitely impossible, the 
emergence of the Good Neighbor Poliey and the in- 
ter-American svstem of co-operation and solidarity. 

The First World War turned the Wilson adminis- 
tration away from ‘the Mexican problem,’ except for 
side criticism of Carranza’s neutrality and apparent 
flirtations with Germany. The story of United Sta- 
tes-Mexican relations for the next quarter-century 
centered around disputes over Mexico’s implementa- 
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tion of the 1917 Constitution, particularly Article 27 
as it affected property rights of United States inte- 
rests. The argument was not long in starting, and it 
hecame so involved that detailed analysis of the con- 
troversy is no longer worth the effort, 

The Harding administration refused to recognize 
the Obregon government without a prerequisite trea- 
ty guaranteeing United States property interests 
against the confiseation threat considered to be im- 
plied in the 1917 Queretaro Constitution. Even that 
was a modification of the stand that had been recom- 
mended by the Senate (Fall) investigation committee, 
which demanded exemption of United States interests 
from adverse effects of the 1917 Constitution on pe- 
nalty of military intervention. Obregon, following 
Carranza’s precedent, refused conditional recognition. 
Kor that reason, Mexieo did not participate in the 
1925 Pan American Conference at Santiago, where 
debate over the reasons for that country’s absence 
furthered the principle that membership in the inter- 
American community of nations must not be subject 
to a United States veto. The Payne-Warren and Ross- 
Roa negotiations at the 1923 Bueareli Conference came 
to a tentative agreement on United States proper- 
ty rights in Mexico, despite reservations on both si- 
des, and Obregon was recognized by the United Sta- 
tes in August 1923. General and special conventions 
were signed to settle United States damage claims 
from 1868 to 19253, 

Somewhat amicable relations resulted, with the 
Coolidge administration aiding Obregon to put down 
the De la Huerta rebellion. Then, in 1925, viewing 
Calles’ legislative program to implement the 1917 
(Constitution, Se cretary of State Kellogg issued an ex- 
plosive statement that ‘the Government of Mexico is 
now on trial before the world,’ which moved the Ca- 
lles administration to blast with all the ammunition 
of the Carranza princip'es. The main issue was re- 
treactive application of the 1917 Constitution’s Arti- 
¢le 27, involving United States oil and land proper- 
ties. The unfortunate Kellogg-Calles feud—al#tted 
by Ambassador Sheffield’s lack of understanding of 
the Mexican milieu, and going to the extreme of Kel- 
logg’s changes of ‘‘bolshevism’ against the Mexican 
government—found the American people mindful of 
the moral lessons of the First World War and thus 
indisposed to intervention. Sensing that, President 
Coolidge sent tHe conciliatory Ambassador Dwight 
W, Morrow to Mexico, and the United States Senate 
unanimously resolved in 1927 that all issues of the 
dispute be settled by arbitration. Suave and sympa- 
theric, Ambassador Morrow succeeded in quieting the 
controversy and paving the way for the Roosevelt 
Good Neighbor Poliey and its erucial test under Pre- 
sident Cardenas. Calles’ Church policies also had stir- 
red anti-Mexiean religious feelings in the United Sta- 
tes, but not enough to have appreciable bearing on 
events. 

President Roosevelt, following principles defined 
by Under Secretary of State Summer Welles and sup- 
ported by Seeretary of State Cordell Hull, enunciated 
the Good Neighbor Poliey for the United States’ rela- 
tions with Latin America. He sent Josephus Daniels 
to Mexico—as Daniels asserted in his autobiographi- 
eal book. *Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat’—specifically to pro- 
ve the United States’ new poliey on the most difficult 
testing ground available. It is significant of the chang- 
ed times that Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy when Daniels was the Navy Secretary direct- 
ed bv Wilson to occupy Veracruz. Both had learned 
to emphasize and develop the better phases of Wil- 
son’s Mexican policy. and Mexieo was willing to for- 
get their previous roles in hated intervention. 

Under that protection and still following Car- 

Continued on page 51 











La Piedra Pesada 


ROM time to time someone in the village mention- 

ed a heavy rock ealled ‘‘La RBiedra Pesada.’’ | 

bought odd ore erystal specimens that had 

been brought to me, so now and then these sur- 
veyors of mineral specimens would ask me what | 
knew of the “‘heavy rock.’’ I tried to get deserip- 
tions that would give me an accurate picture, but ver- 
bal descriptions by untrained observers are seldom 
much good, especially when they are in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

They said that it lay on a hillside beside a very old 
trail, and had been an object of curiosity to count- 
less passers-by, for several generations. The rock was 
dark-gray to black, aceording to varying accounts, 
and smooth, like a water-worn boulder. The two 
things which had attracted attention were the facts 
that there were no other rocks resembling it, in this 
country of limestone and sandstone, and that it was 
so extremely heavy for its size. Many amusing ac- 
counts were given of bets lost by newcomers who 
thought that they could lift the boulder. One narrator 
added that when the rock was struck it gave off a 
bell-tone, 

The evidence, as it began to accumulate, pointed 
strongly to the possibility that this might be an un- 
described meteorite. I have a fair collection of these 
interesting bits of metal and stone, from outer space, 
and have known Dr. Harvey Nininger, the great me- 
teorite collector, since I was a small boy. Naturally, 
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By Manuel 


By John W. Hilton 


with these interests in the subject, I resolved that the 
oceurrence must be investigated before I left the count- 
ry. There seemed to be no hurry, because the heavy 
stone remained there beside the trail for a long time, 
and was not likely to be carried away in the next 
few months. 


I was discussing the stone with my friend, Doe 
one morning, while we drank our usual cup of coffee 
together. He remembered someone calling his atten 
tion to the stone as he passed on the trail several 
years ago, but he had frankly paid little attention to 
the matter, and had not actually examined the curio 
sity. As we sat there talking, a young man came rid- 
ing into the yard from another village, with a request 
for medicine for a very sick woman 
of the case was vague, to say the least, but he felt 
that Doe would be able to understand and send just 
the right medicine back with him, to cure his mother 


Ilis diagnosis 


Doe patiently explained that American medicines 
are specifies, and must be used each for its individual 
purpose; that he had no ‘‘magic cure-all’’ in his pos 
session, with which he could treat a patient that he 
had never seen. The boy was somewhat taken aback 
with this news, but still insisted that there must be 
something that could be done, as his mother was dy 
ing. After considerable more discussion, a decision 
was reached that Doe would drive to the village in 
his old Ford, and examine the woman. He was care- 
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ful to warn the young fellow that he would not gu- 
arantee a cure, even after examination and treatment, 
and took advantage of the situation to deliver a: little 
lecture on the importance of calling a doctor early 
in a case, instead of as a final resort. 

When the boy started back to deliver the news 
that a doctor was on the way, Doe happened to re- 
member that the stone that we had been discussing 
was very near to the village he was to visit. The 
old Ford could go as far as the village, and while he 
was attending the patient, | could get a horse and gui- 
de and ride the short distance up the trail on the 
mountain, and see the ‘‘Piedra Pesada.’’ 

We were packed and ready to go in no time. 
Doe’s red-headed mozo cranked the flivver, and after 
a few preliminary coughs and lurches the motor pur- 
red as sweetly as a rock crusher. There was some- 
thing almost animate in that Ford. It had been dri- 
ven for so long, over roads never touched by other 
wheels, and repaired with so many pieces of rawhide 
and baling wire that it had a flexible undulating pace 
as it rode over the bumps. When we struck sidehill 
stretches where the road simply followed the original 
eontour of the hill, that car seemed to squat down 
and hug the inside of the trail like a live thing. There 
were so many loose joints in its frame that it seem- 
ed to adjust itself to every rut and gully we had to 
traverse. In fact, it appeared at times to have de- 
veloped a sort of knee action, from long contact with 
such uneven terrain, 

Doe and I sat in front, while the red-headed mozo 
rode standing on the rear bumper. This was so 
he could step off at an instant’s notice and push on 
an extra steep spot, or when fording a stream. He 
had several spare tires, attached at various points of 
the fliver’s anatomy, and plenty of tools to change 
them in a hurry if the need arose. It was a good 
thing that there were several spares, for none of them 
had a very reassuring appearance. Doe explained 
that he had found that it was much cheaper and more 
efficient to travel with a mozo, to do all the tire- 
changing, cranking and pushing. It saved him for 
the job ahead, at the end of the journey. Then, of 
course, he had a messenger that could be sent back 
on foot, for help, should the car break down com- 
pletely. It didn’t take me long to agree with the 
wisdom of his system, 


* * . 


We were traveling over what was actually just 
a very wide horse trail, up one hill and down another, 
over low rolling country. Every couple of miles we 
had to recross a small stream, and each crossing was 
a minor adventure, Cattle and horses turned over 
rocks in the bottom that might be dangerous for the 
oil pan. Iligh water had, in some cases, cut the banks 
so that they were not navigable until minor repairs had 
been made We stopped at each crossing while the 
mozo waded ahead and felt out the bottom with his 
toes. If the bank was too steep, he would get out 
the shovel and remedy the matter. Finally, when 
everything was all in order, we would crank the en- 
gine and Doe would make a run for it. In most cases 
the water was too deep to ford without killing the 
engine; so the only way was to use the momentum 
gained in the run. Doe would back the flivver up and 
race the engine, to be sure that it was hitting on all 
four, and then swoop down the bank and across the 
little stream with one bumping lurching dash. The 
water would fly twenty feet in the air, and when the 
mist had subsided, there would be Doe and the fliv- 
ver, panting and steaming on the other side. The en- 
gine would be completely drowned, but it was so hot, 
it was only a matter of a few minutes until all of the 
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water had left the motor, in the form of steam. Doe 
had made a rubber protector for the distributor and 
wiring. This kept the parts fairly dry, so that as soon 
as the water boiled away from the spark plugs, we 
would erank up and be on our way. 

Finally we came to a rattling stop in a cloud of 
dust, and when the dust had subsided, I could see 
we were in the square of a rather attractive village. 
The first thing that I noticed was the fact that the 
houses were of adobe, instead of the usual stick-and- 
mud construction. They all had windows and doors. 
This was quite a variation from Guirocoba and other 
villages in the neighborhood, where the Mayo Indian 
style of architecture still prevails. 

The boy who had ridden to get Doe was waiting 
for us. (A horse ean usually make much better time 
than an auto over this sort of trail.) He led us through 
the assembled throng of assorted children and dogs 
to the house where the woman lay. Everyone gather- 
ed round while Doe questioned the patient and the 
family about ‘he woman’s condition and symptoms. 
He took her pulse and got out his stethoscope and 
listened to the heart and lungs. All doctors start with 
this procedure in Sonora. The patient and family 
would feel pretty badly cheated if the form wasn’t 
followed, even if the malady was a broken leg. In 
this case, it turned out that the dear old woman had 
simply become constipated, and had stayed that way 
an incredibly long time. Doe could have sent the ne- 
cessary medicine by the boy, had he been informed 
or this simple fact, rather than the horrible details of 
the intense pain, loss of appetite, yellowish comple- 
xion, and violent headaches; but that would have been 
expecting too much. 

Doe fished in his bag and extracted some pills 
which he administered immediately, and hoped that 
it would not be too late for the remedy to take effect. 
Ile said he had never seen such a toxie patient from 
so simple a malady. [I am no judge of such things; 
but she sure looked ‘‘not long for this world,’’ as 
they say in this country. 

We came back into the blinding sunlight of the 
plaza, and were greeted by a very genial young ¢ou- 
ple who insisted that we have lunch at their house. 
The woman was carrying a baby, and it was easy to 
see she was fairly bursting with pride over this, her 
firstborn. Doe had to inspect the little fellow, tho- 
roughly, when we got to their house, for this child 
was in a way of being a famous personality, at the 
age of five months. 


There had been some trouble at the time of birth, 
and the father had wisely called in Doe, to manage 
the difficult delivery. Calling in a doetor for such 
a minor thing as childbirth was practically an un- 
heard of thing. It had started controversies among 
the other women of the village, that were still rag- 
ing. The couple were especially interested in keep- 
ing the child free from even the mildest ailments so 
that Doe’s reputation and their judgment would not 
suffer from the wagging tongues of the community. 
The local midwife had been pretty ‘‘sore’’ when the 
father had called in a doctor. She had predicted all 
sorts of dire results. If the child grew up healthy 
and normal, or above normal, he would. represent a 
milestone in brush-country medical practice. 

While we were talking the woman had kindled 
the fire for coffee, and set the pot of beans on the 
stove. She took the baby from Doe and stood sil- 
houetted in the doorway, nursing the child. Her hus- 
band was pleased and surprised, when | put my sketeh- 
pad on my knee and made a quick drawing of her. 
They were a fine couple. I enjoyed our meal with 
them more than many I have eaten in much firer sur- 
roundings. 
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There was no use trying to see the “Piedra Pe- 
sada’’ until after the siesta hour, so we accepted palm 
mats, spread for us under the shade of the ramada, 
and took our midday nap, along with the rest. | was 
awakened by the sound of hammering and sawing, 
so | got up to see who was so ambitious. Across the 
village square, several men were starting back to work 
in a sort of carpenter shop, made of upright poles 
supporting a shade, like the ramada in front of most 
houses, except that this was much larger. 

They seemed proud of their work, when I stop- 
ped to watch. It dawned upon me where all the doors 
and windows had come from, in the village. These 
chaps were making a set of doors for the home of a 
General who lived some fifty miles away. They were 
considered the best carpenters of this sort in the count- 
ry, and I could readily see why. The workmanship 
was superb. Their tools were the erudest looking | 
have seen. Most of them were home-made by the car- 
penters themselves, but the results were astounding. 
Joints were perfect and the designs, structurally, very 
sound. A finished door was propped against the poles 
in one of end of the shade, and I saw that they had 
not been satisfied with simply building a fine door. 
They had covered it with really artistic carving. Some- 
time, I would like to have some of these doors made 
for a house of mine. They have real character. 

The wood they were using was so near an ivory- 
white that I thought it must be very light and soft, 
but it turned out to be amapa wood, which has ap- 
proximately the hardness density of oak. The faet 
that this fine wood was to be had nearby was the 
determining factor in the grandfather of this group 
settling in this particular village. He had thrived in 
spite of the long haul to a market for his products; 
and now these brothers and cousins, his descendants, 
were still carrying on. I was reminded of the man 
who built a better mousetrap. 
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When I returned to the car, Doe had a eouple of 
horses ready, and a boy who was willing to trot along 
and show us the heavy rock, It was not very far up 
the trail. At least it didn’t seem very far, after the 
excellent lunch and restful siesta. | don’t think we 
had traveled more than two miles before the boy stop- 
ped in the trail and pointed ahead at a large black 
rock to our left. 

| climbed out over the door that had ceased to 
function, and eagerly approached the smooth odd-look- 
ing rock. It had no rust on its surface, so 1 was al- 
most convinced at once that it was not a meteorite, 
but there are always exceptions to every rule; so I 
continued my examination, The stone did give off a 
hell-like note when I struck it with my prospeetor’s 
pick, but it was not metallie. 

Even under a miner's sixteen-power glass, there 
were no particles of metal apparent, to account for 
the extreme weight. It appeared to be a very compact 
basalt of voleanie origin, but it was distinetly out of 
place. The whole hill was a steep mass of limestone. 
Ilow this smooth, well weathered chunk of voleanie 
material came to be on that hill was, and still is, a 
real mystery to me. | was not too disappointed, beeau- 
se | have learned that in order to bring anything of 
this sort to light, it is necessary to follow at least 
a hundred ‘‘wild-goose chases’’ to diseover one au- 
thentie specimen. It had been a wonderful trip, and 
I had seen a still different type of village life. 

When we rode back into the little settlement, there 
was a great crowd of people in front of the house 
where the sick woman lived. | was apprehensive, think- 
ing she had probably died; but Doe came kaeck with 
a wry smile on his face. 

‘*No, she isn’t dead,’’ he replied to my inquiry. 
“The pills have just started to work like hell, and 
the neighborhood is interested in getting a round-by- 
round report of the details.’’ 


Only Time's Mystery 


By Albert Clements 


wi and immobile are his eyes, 


His heart a ruined room. 


Immaculate silence frightens him; 


Imperious gloom 


Probes at his bones and plucks his mouth 


Promiscuously. 


Who had one word to keep and say 


And said it silently. 


Oniy time’s mystery, shrouding him, 


Seems kind and eool; 


Though kinder still immortal quiet, 


And beautiful. 


And beautiful imponderable night 


He longed to see. 


Who saw it once and saw its light 


Patterns of an Old City 


HIS FATHER’S SON 


HE daylight sieving through the Venetial blinds 
like the stripes on a conviet’s garment molested 
her eyes, and she wondered if she should not try 
to rearrange the furniture once again in such 

way that she would not be compelled to face the glass 
wall which made her feel as if she were eternally 
cooped inside a showcase. ‘“‘Claudia,’’ she called, 
“*(laudia,’’ and instantly remembered that the girl’s 
name was Vicenta, that Claudia was the name of a 
former servant which clung to her through foree of 
habit. 

‘*Mande sefiora,’’ the girl said, appearing from 
the kitchen door, gazing at her stolidly. 

‘‘T mean... eh... Viecenta,’’ she said, avoiding 
the girl’s blank stare, looking around the room for- 
lornly. ‘‘l thought we might try and move the fur- 
niture again... Oh, never mind. Tomorrow maybe. 
We ‘ll get the portero downstairs to come up and 
help us.’’ 

‘*Si, seflora,’’ the girl mumbled. ‘‘Con permiso,’’ 
and turning away her flat, expressionless face, went 
back to the kitchen. 

Never mind, she thought. Never mind anything. 
No matter what I do, how much I keep moving things 
about, the place will never be right. The most | 
will ever be able to say for it is that here | am my 
own boss—here | am the mistress of my own house- 
hold, and not? an unwelcome intruder, If the tele- 
phone people ever install the telephone I ordered it 
will be less troublesome, and I will not feel so lonely. 
I’ will at least be able to talk to someone when I get 
bored, She drew the needle several times through 
the piece of white cloth tightly fastened in a cireu- 
lar stretcher, then paused, her eyes again reflectively 
surveying the room. She looked at the bulky, old- 
fashioned ornate furniture, thinking that it would al- 
ways be misplaced in a room like this, that it did 
not belong in this boxlike rectangular room with its 
absurd glass wall and oppressively low ceiling, that 
much as she herself it did not belong in a place like 
this. 

She made an effort to continue with her task, 
but her eyes and hands refused to obey, to function 
automatically, and she put aside the little frame, fold- 
ed her hands over her lap and sat inertly staring into 
space, Presently a single object emerged sharply, dis- 
tinetly from the void—an ashtray with a crushed ci- 
garette resting on the little table, and as her eyes 
became fixed on it, her mind perversely became focus- 
ed on the thought she had been trying to brush away, 
on the comprehension she strove to ignore. He was 
here. He sat in that chair an hour ago. He came here 
on this first Sunday morning. Came to see me. Came 
to pay me a dutiful visit, now that I am installed in 
my new home, He sat in this chair talking evasively, 
inconsequentially, and smoked his cigarette, and ca- 
sually erushed it in the ashtray as if it were nothing 
at all, then looked at his watch and said that it was 
time for him to go and that if anything came up she 
might call him on the telephone at his office, 

The thought that this may be the last time, that 
he may never return, pierced her like a knife when 
he closed the door, and though she wished to run af- 
ter him down the stairs, to call him back, to yet say 
something to him that had been unsaid. she sensed 
the futility of it: she knew that she could not order 
him, that she could no longer command, that she 
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would have to stoop to entreaties, to imploration, 
and that would be totally irrational, totally unnatu- 
ral—it was something she was completely unable to 
do. 

And now her grief was deepened by mortifica- 
tion as she recalled the words she had spoken to him, 
beggarly beseeching words, that though uttered with 
affected calm, with a spurious tone of authority, 
fell on deaf ears, and left him completely unmoved. 
** Julio,’’ she said. ** Everything is all right, and may- 
be it is the way it should be. I will be c+mfortable 
here once | am settled. But after all, you are -my 
son, my only child. You are everything I have in the 
world, and I do not want to lose you. I know how 
you feel. You feel that with that woman and the 
child she is going to bear you soon you have all you 
need, But you are wrong, Julio. You need me too. 
I am still your mother. You cannot cast me out of 
your life.’’ 

Ile did not even look at her when he spoke. ‘* But 
| am not casting you out, mamd. Who put that notion 
in your head? You know perfectly well how it is. It 
is for the best of us all. You were really not happy 
with us. You and Chita... well, there was always 
something... something that... that...’’ He broke 
off without petulanee, without a trace of emotion, not 
as if he were confused or stumped for words but as 
if his mind was firmly, irrevocably made up and the 
whole matter no longer seemed worthy of discussion. 

She knew it was useless, and she yet preserved 
sufficient fortitude not to let herself descend lower, 
not to degrade herself completely, not to make a fool 
of herself, not to be trampled like a rag. So in a 
labored manner, while she sensed bewildered, sensed 
that she was facing not her son but a total stranger, 
that their words bore no impact, that they were fall- 
ing into a void, they resumed their casual meaning- 
less talk, till it was time for him to go. 

The feeling that her son was a tota! stranger, that 
he had gone away from her and would probably ne- 
ver return, or if he did he would continue to be a 
stranger, that this strangeness was an insurmountable 
realm, that she was powerless to bridge the dead dis- 
tance that arose between them, persisted bewildering- 
ly, destroying her sense of a tangible future like a 
doetor’s fatal prognosis, like an extreme sentence pro- 
nounced by a judge. He came here, she thought, and 
stayed a while, and went away, and now he is back 
with her, and I am alone as | shall always be. 

Beyond this she could not comprehend her pre- 
sent plight. Why, she asked herself, did this happen to 
me’ Why did he do this to me? And the only answer 
her mind devised was the image, an odious image, of a 
young pregnant woman who was more powerful than 
she. Something that she had cautiously built through 
the years, built with supreme care and dedication, 
something vastly important, as important as life it- 
self, was suddenly demolished; reality had suddenly 
become a shambles, and she could not extrieate her- 
self from it, she could not build anew. for it was too 
late, for she had nothing with which she might begin 
her building. 

She sensed—and this too was something she stro- 
ve to erase from her being—that in some way it had 
been a grotesque vengeance, a belated retaliation for 
some ancient wrong, that it was a baleful aftermath 

Continued on page 44 












atin America 
and World 


Organization 


By Arthur Sweetser 


NE of the most interesting developments com- 

ing out of the two world wars and the past 

30 years history has been the gradual integra- 

tion of the Latin American Republies in the 
movement for world-wide international organization 
and cooperation as expressed first in the League of 
Nations and now in the United Nations. These count- 
ries have played a steadily growing role in the ever 
vital effort to establish agencies of peace, but, like 
other states in other areas, have not yet succeeded in 
making their fullest contribution or securing their big- 
gest benefit for their own futures. 

The United Nations should be, and even with the 
present incomplete cooperation, actually is, Latin Ame- 
rica’s best bridge to the vast world oxtside its own 
large continent. The Latin American states can meet 
within its portals, on the basis of the fullest equality 
and fellowship, states from all over the world, from 
her own continent, across to the ancestral countries 
of Europe and Russia, Asia Minor and Afriea, over 
into China and South East Asia, and out into the Pa- 
cifie territories facing her own western members, Ilis- 
tory has never offered such a vast meeting-place where 
the world can truly be seen and contacted in miniature. 

If there is any one lesson that comes unmistakably 
out of the tragedies of the past third of a century sin- 
ee the first World War, it is that the small frontiers 
and restricted state-units of yester-year are rapidly 
giving way to far larger areas of interest on a region- 
al, even a continental basis, with, of course, the uni- 
versal agency at the summit. The next step in human 
organization on our dwindling planet is almost sure 
to be an intensification of regional organization. eom- 
plementing and filling out the strneture of world or- 
ganization. The North Atlantie States and Western 





Wood Bas Reliei. 


By Lazare Lopez. 


Europe, the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, Asia 
Minor and Africa, South East Asia and the Pacifie 
States are all beginning in various ways to coalesce; 
they each have their own distinctive cultures, view- 
points, psychology, and economic interests which tend 
to draw them together as neighborhood groupings 
within the universal framework. The United Nations 
has strikingly recognized this with its regional eeo- 
nomie Commissions: for Europe at Geneva, for Latin 
Ameriea at Santiago, for the Far East at Bangkok, 
ind shortly, probably, for Asia Minor at an appropria- 
ie center. It is unthinkable that it would set on foot 
any new agency or work without most careful repre- 
sentation of the world’s principal areas. 


. . . 


The Latin American states, diverse and different 
amongst themselves as they are and generally facing 
outwards rather than inwards, were the first pioneers 
in this regional field. The Pan-American movement 
dates back far behind all others; it was at first pro- 
tective of the weakness of the new and struggling 
states in the Western Ilemisphere and inelined in its 
earlier days to be somewhat exclusivist of contacts 
outside the two continents. The Latin American sta- 
tes were not pressed to attend the Hague Conferen- 
ces in 1899 and 1907; similarly, it was fifteen years 
after the creation of the League of Nations before 
formal communication between the League and the 
Pan-American movement was mutually agreed upon. 

It was the creation of the League after World 
War I as the world’s pioneer attempt at permanent, 
organized international life that gave the first great 
impetus to a more cooperative attitude on both sides 
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of the Atlantic. Most Latin American states were 
members; while there was some reserve about the 
Covenant’s definition of the Monroe Doctrine as a 
regional agreement, it was eased by the fact that the 
United States of North America, having brought the 
League into being, had, to its own infinite, subse 
quent tragedy, been unable to complete its own mem- 
bership. The League also had the added charm of 
being located in the old European heartland, with 
strong Latin influence from Spain, lrance, Italy, and 
Portugal. 

The actual participation of the Latin American 
States in the day-to-day work of the League was of- 
ten ,however, more symbolic than substantive. The 
problems dealt with by the League were largely o1 
Kuropean concern or extension; the other continents, 
including South America, seemed distant indeed, The 
world of those days appears in retrospect almost mutf- 
fled; crises there were indeed, but, as it were, in a 
family. Communist Russia seemed far away; China 
lay inert; the colonial area had hardly begun to stir; 
today’s ideological cleavages were dim on the hori- 
zon. Moreover, the Latin American states were han- 
dicapped at Geneva by being represented generally 
by diplomats long absent from home and lacking di- 
reet national interest and instructions; as a result, 
their participation was often merely formal and or- 
ganizational, 

The Latin American states nonetheless demons- 
trated a certain homogeneity by inaugurating at that 
time a practice which continues today in the United 
Nations—the practice of meeting from time to time 
at the Assembly periods to discuss common problems, 
particularly adequate representation for the Conti- 
nent. Striking Latin Amerirean personalities crossed 
the League stage also, including no less than six of 
the twenty Assembly Prersidents, the Prersident of 
the World Court, and many others. 

The coming of the United Nations intensified this 
movement greatly. The Latin American states, which, 
except for Brazil had had no part in drafting the Lea- 
gue Covenant at Paris, had a large part in drafting 
the U.N. Charter at San Francisco; they all became 
not only members but active participants from the 
start. Particularly interersted have they been in ge- 
neral philosophical questions such as human rights, 
in legal questions such as the codification of interna- 
tional law, in eeonomie questions such as the launch- 
ing and pressing of large-scale international cooper- 
ation for economic betterment, and finally, in colo- 
nial questions as a middle-ground group whieh had 
heen ‘‘colonial’’ for two centuries and now for the 
last century free. Individual participation has also 
been striking; of nine General Assmebly Presidents, 
three have been Latin Americans; three large inter- 
national agencies have been, or are, headed by Latin 
Americans; UNESCO, World Health and World Tele- 
communications; while the U.N.’s world-wide public 
information service has been entrusted to a Latin 
American. ¥ 

One special difficulty there is, however, of which 
Latin Americans would be wise to be far more aware 
than they are. In effect, with but 7 per cent of the 
world’s population and 16 per cent of its area, the 
Latin American Delegations in the General Assembly 
hold 33 14 of the voting power; i.e., 20 Delegations 
out of 60. This means that, in the agency now recog- 
nized as the U.N.’s ultimate authority, the Latin Ame- 
rican states, if acting together, have twenty times the 
vote of India, with more than double their population, 
or of the United States and Canada, with equal po- 
pulation. The inevitable consequence is that, if ir- 
ritation is to be avoided and the Latin American sta- 
tes continue to hold this disproportionate power, they 
must act with extreme constraint and wisdom. If their 
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votes are east lightly or with the appearance of poli- 
tical trafficking, protest is certain. A heavy respon- 
sibility rests, therefore, on all Latin states to be well 
prepared for all meetings, to be represented by the 
broadest-guage delegates, and to have a fair, balan- 
ced, and impartial policy. This in turn means well 
developed organization within the Foreign Offices and 
other government departments and a conscious gov- 
ernmental effort to inform and stimulate publie in- 
terest through the press, radio, university, school, and 
other agencies. It is gratifying in the light of this 
need that the United Nations itself has excellent in- 
formation offices in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Bue- 
nos Aires, and shortly Bogoté, with a large E.C.L.A. 
mission splendidly quartered in Santiago, and other 
branches throughout the continent. 

Latin America’s greatest single source of direct 
benefit from the United Nations is undoubtedly to be 
found in the technical assistance program. This con- 
tinent is the fastest growing population-center in the 
world; its human and economie needs are colossal, far 
indeed beyond the ability of any one source to sup- 
ply. Great financial and monetary assistance can, 
and have, come from the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund. The overpowering difficulties of 
health and publie hygiene can, and are being, 
aided by the World Health and Food and Agriculture 
Organization, The heart-touching problem of Latin 
America’s vast new chlid population ean be, and, in 
24 countries and areas is being, aided by the U.N.’s 
International Children’s Fund. The new problems of 
labor and industrial relations in a rapidly industria- 
lizing area ean be, and are being, aided by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. The terrible illiteracy 
problem, with 70 million people estimated as unable 
to read and write, can be, and is being aided by UNES- 
CO, For all other fields of human interest, experts 
are available in the U.N.’s universal reservoir of re- 
sources, 


Fortunately, Latin America has not only recei- 
ved, but also (though this is little known) given great- 
ly to what is certainly the most altruistic community 
effort yet attempted in the international field. On 
the one hand, her constituent countries have welco- 
med seores of specialists from countries all over the 
world which have already dealt with problems simi- 
lar to hers. On the other, they have provided for 
the United Nations Agencies a very appreciable por- 
tion of the technical experts sent to other countries, 
including not only neighbors in the Latin American 
continent but others as widely separated as Yugos- 
lavia, the Middle East, Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Somaliland, Bthiopia, and Liberia. 
New and far-reaching as this two-way, world-wide 
mutual assistance program already is, it has ‘as yet 
only serateched the surrface of its ultimate possibili- 
ties. It is capable, for the fabulously growing Latin 
American states as for the others, of as much exten- 
sion as the individual states may wish and press for. 

Finally, what kind of United Nations is it that 
the Latin American states desire? Do they wish to see 
it stronger or weaker, with more central control or 
less, with inereased veto or decreased, with more fa- 
cilities to meet its possibilities or fewer, and with 
armed foree or without? No questions could be more 
complex, for the diplomat, more fascinating for the 
student, or more vital for world peace. In only a short 
time, there will come before the 1955 General Assem- 
bly the question of whether or not, at this end of the 
U.N.’s first ten years, a general conference of all mem- 
bers should be ealled, as Article 109 of the Charter 

Continued on page 58 












A Piece of 
Land is 


Missing 


By, Victor Polzer 


N 1934, two Mexican Government officials were 

making a survey of real estate in the city of Pue- 

bla. One evening, just before they put away their 

instruments, they discovered that a piece of land 
was missing. For their survey showed more land than 
the Register of Deeds indicated. When they brought 
the matter to the attention of their superiors, the tax 
collector was called in: for if a piece of real estate 
were missing, some real estate tax must be missing 
too. 

The lot in question, 103 Avenida 18 Ponien- 
te, was occupied by a small building whose out- 
ward appearance was entirely inconspicuous. Plain 
and whitewashed, a one-story affair, it housed three 
uninteresting tenants: Padre Saturnino Aranda, a 
priest; a family by the name of Del Barrio; and a 
schoolteacher, Sefiorita Renée Rojas. All had been 
living there many years and paid taxes regularly. 
Still, certain information volunteered by a shady char- 
acter dealing in antiques tended to corroborate the re- 
sults of the survey. And so, Sefior Valente Quintana, 
a detective by profession, and the antique dealer 
(whose name has not been recorded) were assigned to 
solve the puzzle. 

On November 20, 1934, Sefior Quintana entered 
the building by the same door through which | pass- 
ed eighteen years later. The first floor contained the 
shabbily furnished quarters of the Del Barrios. The 
two second-floor apartments were occupied by the 
priest and the teacher. The priest’s apartment con- 
tained nothing likely to arouse one’s suspicion. The 
furnishing in the teacher’s flat were those commonly 
associated with a person of moderate means. Sefiorita 
Rojas even had a book case. But why, after all, 
shouldn’t a teacher own books? Only a small electric 
bell next to the ease appeared superfluous. What did 
the woman need it for? To eall servants which she 
could hardly afford? The antique dealer beckoned 
Sefior Quintana to press the button. The detective 
was amazed to see that at the sound of the bell the 
teacher fainted and the shelves slowly shifted to the 
left, disclosing a hidden door, 

Through this door Sefior Quintana and his aide 
entered another room whose equally modest furniture 
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Water Color. 


offered no explanation for such careful concealment 
A glance through the window, however 
large flowered patio below, completely shielded by high 
walls. From the far end of the room stretched a cor 
ridor, the left side of which was broken by a series of 
openings each one leading to a tiny chamber contain- 
ing only a erude wooden bed without mattress, pillow 
or blanket, and a with a erucifix on the far wall. Se- 
Aor Quintana counted thirty-eight such cells—not a 
bad beginning for tracking down a missing piece of 
land. There was 4 refectory too, a kitchen and a lar- 
der, ‘‘with simple if adequate provisions,’’ so ran the 
entry in his notebook. The antique dealer, for his 
part, showed greater interest in the lavishly embroider- 
ed gowns of white silk hung on racks which, as he 
explained it, were nuns’ bridal vestments. He also de- 
voted some attention to a number of vellum-bound 
religious books, the fine tiled stairs and the exquisi- 
ely wrought gold and silver chalices, crosses and carv- 
ed wooden saints on beautiful antique tables and 
chests. This was a nunnery, to be sure. But which 
one, and where were the nuns? 

As for the first question, the antique dealer was 
soon able to answer it. He called the detective’s at. 
tention to a gold-and-silver reliquary in which eould 
be seen a human heart. Outside the reliquary was a 
yellowing piece of parchment. Slowly, the antique 
lealer began to decipher the writing on the document: 
“The good bishop Don Manuel de Santa Cruz y Sa- 
hagun, founder of the Augustinian Nunnery of Santa 
Monica in Puebla had on his death in 1699 bequeathed 
his heart to the said Nunnery.’’ So this was what the 
place was called—a gratifying diseovery indeed! Par. 
ticularly sinee the two men could seemingly go ~* 
further. Three bare walls sealed off this small wi: «’ 
dowless chamber. But from the left eorner of t.:0 
room came thin beams of light; a faint, indistirc! 
mumble of voices could be heard on the right 

The two investigators went on separate wovs 
Sefior Quintana followed the rays of light and disco- 


revealed a 
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vered a number of small holes in the lower part of 


the wall. When he knelt down to look through one ot 
them, he found that he was looking at the lavish high 
altar of the Augustinian Church next door. What a 
clever means to attend Mass without being seen! 

The antique dealer also seemed to have hit upon 
something. He whistled. When the detective joined 
him, he pointed to an opening in the wall, almost level 
wit the floor, from which the mumble had come. 
Quintana reached for his gun, said a short prayer, 
and crept through the aperture. 

The precaution was unnecessary, for the adjoin- 
ing chapel which obviously could not be reached in 
a more comfortable manner, was deserted. A wild dis- 
order of open prayer books, and upset chairs reveal- 
ed that the nuns must have fled only a few moments 
before. Had they been warned by some hidden signal 
while he erept through the wall? He had no time to 
wonder, hardly time to look at the strange objects 
which he brushed aside—iron crowns of thorns and 
whips with sharp metal ends—for next to the altar of 
the chapel he noticed a winding stairway leading to 
unknown depths. As fast as he could, he ran down the 
spirals, finding himself in a black chamber, or rather 
a dungeon which was completely bare except for a 
huge cross with a grinning white skull underneath. 
How many hours of penance had been spent in this 
gruesome cell of meditation? He had no time to think it 
over for an open trap door revealed a steep ladder 
leading still further down. Through this narrow black 
abyss he clambered down one story more into a kind 
of erypt with ancient sarcophagi, stone slabs and part- 
ly obliterated inseriptions on its clammy walls. Od- 
diy enough, a stream of light penetrated this dark 
womb of the earth; it came from a heavy iron door 
that had been pushed half-open. He made for it—only 
to find himself in the vault of the adjoining Augusti- 
nian Chureh. In the open street, so to speak. And 
that was that—the bird had flown. 

Furious, he turned back into the erypt. All he 
needed now was to see the antique dealer placidly 
copying inseriptions from the tombs, Was that all he 
could do? Definitely, the dealer retorted. As a matter 
of fact, Quintana had better copy cerrtain inscriptions 
himself—over tere, those listing deaths after 1859. 
Didn’t he know that convents had been abolished by 
law in that year? Who, then, had died here illegally? 


o * o 


The same question was asked by the detective’s 
superiors, In 1859, Benito Juarez, then President of 
Mexieo had promulgated the Reform Laws which se- 
cviarized all convents. How, then, could Santa Moni- 
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ca still be funetioning seventy-five years later? There 
were hearings and more hearings. The three occupants 
of 103 Avenida diez y ocho Poniente which, literally, 
had covered up the whole thing, and the priests of the 
Augustinian Church had a tough time. As a matter 
of faet, not only they, but many anotner resident of 
Puebla must have known of the nunnery’s existence. 
Otherwise it could never have been provided with 
food, clothing, religious articles and material for the 
nuns’ embroideries. The nuns themselves, many of 
whom were traced in various hiding places, admitted 
everything. What was to be done? 

The authorities were inclined to dispose of the 
matter quietly, but the press gave the incident a big 
play. Right-wing newspapers attacked the government 
for its impertinent meddling in spiritual matters and 
demanded an abolition of the Reform Laws; the Left 
made the most of a report furnished by the chemical 
laboratory of the University of Mexico that stains of 
dried blood found on one of the nuns’ shirts gave evi- 
dence of death from self inflicted flogging, and de- 
manded stricter enforcement of the Reform Laws 

Meanwhile, the police aided by informers disco- 
vered two more secret convents in Puebla. ‘‘Santa 
Rosa contains exquisite art treasures,’’ a Liberal pa- 
per said. ‘‘It ought to be thrown open to the public 
as a museum.’’ An excellent idea, the authorities 
agreed, and they proceeded to realize it. Objects found 
in the other two convents were transferred to Santa 
Monica which was converted into a national museum. 
Since statute of limitations applied, the case was le- 
gally closed. The nuns returned to their families, and 
Seflior Quintana was promoted, As for the antique 
dealer, he died of smallpox before the year was over. 
Divine judgment, some people said. 

Today, the Hidden Convent is one of the sights of 
Puebla. You pay for the services of a guide, watch 
his assistant remove a heavy lock from the mysterious 
hookease, and with a troupe of «ther tourists who do 
not know whether to erack jokes or shudder and pray 
you march through chambers and cells, through eon- 
cealed staireases and corridors, until you reach the 
chapel. But you no longer have to creep through the 
hole in the wall. Perhaps it would be amusing, but it 
would certainly be damaging to feminine finery. So 
they put in a regular door. As for the crypt, they just 
tell vou about a But you are inclined to believe any- 
thing, and if, in reply to a young lady’s question as 
te what became of the detective and the shady char- 
acter, the guide were to declare that he was Sefior 
Quintana and the late dealer in antiques his assistant 

vou would believe that too and merely proffer two 
pieture post ecards for them to autograph. 








The 
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Pirate Map 


By H. Murray Campbell 


KNEW young Tony Alvarez quite well. He had 
started in the Engineering School in Mexico City 
at the same time as my own boy, and had become, 

I understood, quite a good draftsman. Ilowever, 
he was the volatile type and could not settle down 
for very long to his studies, so, first in his spare time 
and then permanently, he became a salesman. 

In the beginning, he sold anything and every- 
thing. He elected me as a sort of target for his first 
attempts, and I tried to encourage him by occasional 
purehases. He peddled life insurance, technical books, 
pianos, and finally became quite successful as a free- 
lance handling advertising for small publications. 
Whether or not these paid him his commissions I ne- 
ver learned; they must have done so, | suppose, as 
Tony always looked moderately prosperous. 

And then, one day, we received an invitation to 
his wedding. The reception was a really splendid 
affair. No expense had been spared, and of course, 
Tony footed the bill. In Mexico the bridegroom pays 
all expenses, even the cost of the trousseau. I imagin- 
ed that Tony must have run up debts that would take 
him years to settle, but he assured me that he had 
been doing well and had no worries. 

So the couple settled down to prosaic married life, 
but with Tony’s nature it was not for long. If he 
had money in his pocket, it had to be spent. 

It seemed that a couple of yeung Americans, who 
were in Mexico as tourists, had invited Tony to join 
them on a trip to New Orleans at Carnival time, and 
he had gone, telling his wife it was a business journey 
and that he would be back in two or three weeks. 

Tony spoke English well. As a boy, his father 
had sent him North for a couple of years to learn 
the language. 

And then Tony disappeared, utterly and comple- 
tely. After several weeks without news from Tony, 
his wife returned to ker family and we heard no more. 
Had he eloped with a blonde or abseonded with a mil- 
lion? Neither seemed probable. No report had arrived 
of any illness or accident. He had simply packed his 
bag, kissed his wife, entered the ear with his friends 
and driven off. Then, silence. It was a mystery. The 
tourists were casual acquaintances; nobody even knew 
their names. Tony’s father wrote to the police at New 
Orleans, but the party could not be found there. He 
even travelled to the border to trace the ear, but 
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By Roberto Montenegro. 


apparently no particular records were kept of the 
crossing of casual tourists in either direction. 

It was not until a coulpe of months later that | 
heard the story from the bank manager. He showed 
me several San Antonio newspapers with large head- 
liness. Tony was in jail and for a long time 

Now, knowing Tony as | did, | am quite certain 
that he never gave a thought to the fact that he might 
be doing anything at all illegal. It was simply one of 
the ingenious devices for making money in small 
amounts that were always emerging from his fertile 
brain. It probably never even occurred to him that 
he was deceiving anybody, in fact it was all a huge 
joke! Most people, Tony would have thought, like te 
be ‘‘suckers’’ oceasionally, and the amount of money 
involved could not hurt a soul. 

At any rate, Tony had drawn a map. It purpor 
ted to be a copy of an old Spanish sailing chart, la- 
vishly decorated with pictures of sea-serpents, dol- 
phins, whales and mermaids. It showed the alleged 
course of the galleon ‘‘Santa Inés’’, saiing with treas- 
ure out of Mexico for Old Spain, until a cross marked 
the place of her capture by the corsair Fremlinghuy- 
sen in the year 1642. The nearest margin depicted the 
wicked one-eyed pirate, pistoldin-hand, making the 
Spanish crew walk the plank into the jaws of waiting 
sea monsters, 

Another cross showed the locality of the storm 
which caused the pirate vessel to spring a leak and 
sink, Again, on the margin, there was an illustration 
of the malefactors climbing ropes to the Santa Inés 
for safety. 

And then another tempest, the worst of all, driv- 
ing the galleon ashore in Campeachy Bay. All the 
erew had been drowned. except Fremlinghuysen and 
two others. The ship had been wedged into the rocks, 
a total wreck. According to the story, the treasure, 
consisting of millions of Pieces-of-Eight, gold and 
iewels was safely landed when the winds abated, and 
buried under a huge palm tree, also marked on the 
chart. this time with two crosses 

The most lurid picture of all, down in the right 
hand lower corner, showed Fremlinghuysen, the law- 
less bueeaneer, being done to death by his two asso- 
ciates, who then entered unexplored jungle. One of 
these men died by snakebite (also illustrated), leav- 
ing the survivor to fall into the hands of kind-heart- 
ed Indians. 
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Ilow the last pirate lived and eventually died, 
and how the chart was made and preserved, was not 
elaborated, but there it was. The whole thing was 

ist about as phony as can be imagined. It would 
ot deceive a schoolboy, and that, to Tony’s mind, 
was the essence of the joke. 

He, Tony, had invented the whole thing and had 
arranged, at first, for a few hundred copies to be run 
off by a printer for a small sum of money. He may, 
even, have intended to ‘‘plant’’ them on his friends, 
but then a better idea struck him... 

He sent small classified advertisements to news- 
papers in several obscure town in Texas and Cali- 
fornia. They read something like this: 


‘*! don’t believe it. There may be no treasure at all. 
Try it for yourself. Send One Dollar for THE PIRATE 
FREMLINGHUYSEN’S GENUINE OLD MAP show- 
ing exact location of the buried millions eaptured from 
the Spanish galleon, to Tony Alvarez, P. O. Box 61955, 
Mexico City, Mexico,”’ 


Surprisingly enough, the Dollar bills began to 
arrive, First in a trickle, and then dozens of them 
every day! Tony used to visit the Bank several times 
a week to deposit them or to exchange them into Me- 
xiecan money. It was then that the manager, my friend, 
became curious, and Tony to!d him that he was ex- 
porting Mexican items to the States. There was no- 
thing unusual about that. I, too, had met Tony once 
or twice when he was doing his banking transactions 
and congratulated him on his prosperity. ‘‘ Nothing 
very much,’’ he assured me. *‘Just a little business | 
have started, more as a joke than any-hing else.’’ 

‘Quite a good joke, apparently,’’ | commented, 
pointing to the large stack of currency on the counter. 
Tony laughed as 1 left him. That was the last time I 
saw Tony. 


It seems that Post Office inspectors had been in- 
vestigating Tony. One of his customers must have 
complained, They were waiting for him when he cros- 
sed the Border. In no time at all he was facing a Fe- 
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deral judge in San Antonio on a charge of using the 
U.S. Mails to defraud the public. 

Ilis casual friends dropped Tony quickly. They 
did not want to be involved with a racketeer, as he 
now appeared to be. They found him a lawyer, pro- 
ceeded on their way to New Orleans and were never 
heard of again. 

Tony protested volubly he had never intended to 
swindle anybody. It was all a joke! Of course, no 
treasure had ever existed. He, himsef, had said he 
didn’t believe it. All he had done was to draw a map 
and then sell it for a Dollar to people who wanted 
to buy maps, 

Hlis attorney took up the Court’s time for several 

hours by citing legal precedents back to the time of 
Cromwell, proving that those who expected to get 
rich quickly merely deserved to lose their money, but 
that did little good. He earned his fee, but Tony 
went to prison nevertheless. The sentence, according 
to the San Antonio newspapers, was lenient, taking 
into consideration that Tony had no previous criminal 
record in the United States. Two years in the peni- 
tentiary was all Tony got and he was taken away 
the same day. 
* Although Tony could have informed his wife and 
family of his misfortune, he must have been either 
ashamed or else smarting under what he considered 
to be a misearriage of justice. I do not think it was 
the former. How in the world could a joke be ille- 
gal? It must have been that the Americans possessed 
no sense of humor at all! It was all wrong, every bit 
of it. 

1 am looking forward to meeting Tony again when 
he returns. | want to see if he is cured of practical 
joking, although most probably he will not be. If he 
is at all revengeful, he will continue to print Fremling- 
huysen’s Genuine Old Pirate Map, but this time he 
will avoid the mails and sell them, or have them sold, 
personally, to American tourists in Mexico. Thus To- 
ny’s own sense of justice will be served; they will cost 
the customers not one Dollar, but at least two Dol- 
lars each. 


Beachcomber 


By A. Kulik 


1 HE cawnlight is a magic thing 
Above the ocean’s whispering, 

As he collects forgotten toys 

And pennies lost by careless boys. 


But more than these he hopes to find 
Among the seashells left behind 

When dancing Mermaids left this floor 
And tides returned a silver shore, 


For there are treasures of the Deep 
That he must have, and he must sweep 
And search these reist-enchanted sands 
For Triden*+; lost from sea-green hands... 








Buildings at Mexico's University City. 





What's Wrong with Latin 


American Architecture ? 


WO years ago, eighteen hundred architects from 

all the American countries and a select group 

of specially invited European colleagues met in 

Mexico City at the Pan American Congress oi 
Architects. It was the eighth time in thirty-two years 
that this body of professional men had gathered to 
hear about ideas and achievements in their field. This 
time there was no general discussion, no study ¢om- 
mittees were appointed, and the conelusions reached 
differed little from those adopted at the seven pre- 
vious sessions. However, the Congress provided two 
opportunities for judging the present state of Latin 
American architecture. One was the meeting place 
itself, University City, the new National University 
campus. The other was an exhibition of architectural 
work from each country. 

Mexico’s University City stands out today as the 
foremost experiment in contemporary Latin American 
architecture. It represents a reaction against the iso- 
lation of the university’s various schools, faculties, 
and institutes, scattered throughout the city in old 
buildings, and an effort to achieve physical, moral, 
and educational unity in a complete architectural 
grouping. The site chosen for the project was on the 
Pedregal, an immense lava field in suburban San An- 
gel, south of the capital. The landseape is striking: 
vegetation pokes up through the eracks and crevice: 
of an end'ess gray mass of lava rock, poured out twen- 
ty-six centuries ago by Xitle, one of the voleanoes in 
the distant background. 

An outstanding feature of University City, over 
and above the individual merits of each building. is 
the unitv of the group and its harmony with the land. 
The designers have tried to combine strictly local ele 
ments with the universal in a new synthesis. Above 





By Luis Vera 


the basaltic rocks, the latest architectural movements 
prove themselves in the use of new building teehni- 
ques and materials, in t'e latest developments of fres- 
co, mosaic, and mural painting, in taking full advant- 
age of the austere setting. 

In going over the complex techniques required, 
the Mexican architects realized they would have to 
form work teams, starting with a program of action 
and of integral planning that foresaw any possible 
contingency. Nevertheless, since a certain freedom of 
individual expression was permitted, the buildings re- 
present everything from the first attempts at diseard- 
ing historic styles to the most advanced trends. Per- 
haps the best are the stadium, the library, and the 
jai-alai courts. 

Access for vehicles is peripheral, so that the pe- 
destrial is not disturbed. Porticos connect the widely 
separated buildings. Pavements are important factors 
in the over-all] composition; trees and cactus plants 
are grouped in limited masses. Differences in eleva- 
tion are solved by means of retaining walls and slo- 
pes of voleanie rock. Artistic steps strategically pla- 
ced complete the treatment of levels and space. The 
whole combination of spaces and buildings, together 
with the surrounding landscape, possesses an extraor- 
dinary earthy robustness, like that of the ancient py- 
ramids and the Indo-Spanish buildings. 

The exhibition of architecture at the meeting, on 
the other hand, reflected a state of general disorien- 
tation. Almost all the works shown—four miles of 
projects— represented plans not yet carried out. 

Until recently. Latin American architects design- 
ed only large buildings. All these lucky fellows hed 
to do was prepare a sketch and give an order establish- 
ing style and decoration, and the rest was as good 
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as done. Now they have had to deseend trom their 
pedestal to design grocery stores, factories, and low- 
cost housing. The exhibition revealed their ideas, their 
struggles, their ambitions, and their resistance. Also, 
their longing to recover the lost positions. 

The show presented alli the tatest fashions, all the 
passing tendencies, all the formatistic accessories and 
mannerisms of construction incapable of serving as a 
point of departure for future development. Of course, 
there were some examples of good architecture—but 
very few. Considered as symbols of prevailing attitu- 
des, the works exhibited were representative, but from 
the practical point of view, most were bad. Why? 

Broadly speaking, the directions architecture is 
taking today in Latin America merely reflect what i: 
happening to world architecture in general. In this 
discussion { do not wish to side with any of the dis- 
puting esthetic schools, for | maintain that the true 
art of construction is independent of styles and 
‘‘isms.’’ Nor will I attempt to explain contemporary 
architecture, but only to present my own reaction 
to it. 


7 - . 


Architecture was born of the necessity for pro- 
tecting man, and a straight line can be drawn from 
the Indian hut through the centuries-old stone build- 
ing to the glass and steel skyscraper. The function 
of shelter is much broader today than in primitive 
times, for it involves not only man’s living quarters, 
but also the faetory, the workshop, the school, the 
theater, the church; even more, the civie and commu- 
nity center: the eity. For architecture has been trans- 
formed into planning for the community; from the 
direct shelter of man it has extended its field to pro- 
tection for all human activity. This has given rise to 
mental and emotional problems that increase the ar- 
chitect’s responsibilities in our time. 

In various periods of history, architectural orna- 
mentation has sprung from man’s natural impulse to 
decorate his work to represent not so much a personal 
tendency as the decisions of a well-established society. 
Thus the special character a people or a given era of 
a civilization gives its architecture is not a conscious 
effort. For the builder, it is not a question of indivi- 
dual taste but a manner of expression already formed. 

There is no doubt about architecture’s fundament- 
al role in transforming environment, not only because 
buildings are coming to make up a large part of the 
daily routine territory covered by man, but also be- 
cause architecture reflects the organic, functional pur- 
poses of society. In eras of social disruption like ours, 
architecture tends to lose its essential character. We 
can even say that the attitude of today’s architecture 
is superficial and false. 

In eras of construction and organization, of syn- 
thesis, such as the colonial and certain pre-Columbian 
periods, architecture becomes the most important art, 
the most social and anonymous, designed by many for 
the good of all. The Inea, Maya, or Aztee structures 
grew out of the earth; their form and decoration were 
the product of indigenous culture, which was deeply 
imbued with the landscape. Indo-Spanish baroque and 
Portuguese tropicalism must be considered as specific 
psychological states of a people’s artistic sensibility. 

Then men of Tahuantinsuyo and Andhuae raised 
magnificent temples to the sun and the moon, in Co- 
ricancha (Cuzeo) and Teotihuaecdn (in the Valley of 
Mexico). Thev built splendid palaces like those of 
Kolkampata, Palenque, and Mitla; they founded sur- 
prisingly well-p'anned cities like Tenochtitlan, Ma- 
che Pieehn, and Chanchan; then Jaid out roads for the 
chasquis, the Incas’ runners; they constructed irriga- 
tion and drainage canals that show an excellent know- 
ledge of hydraulie engineering. These men had adjus- 
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ted themselves physically and spiritually to the land- 
scape: the picturesque, twisted, moist, fertile tropics 
were engraved in the stones of the Valley of Mexico, 
Yueatan, and Guatemala; the immense Andes and the 
arid, linear altiplano became walis in Tiahuanaco, 
streets and fortresses in Cuzco, and buildings along 
the sacred Valley of Vileanoia. 

Then the conquistador arrived to destroy this 
esthetic order of loeal art. The Conquest was a con- 
tradictory era—religious and spiritual in some aspects ; 
wordly, materialistic, and frivolous in others. It pro- 
duced equally contradictory architecture—sometimes 
severe and profound; often decorative and insubstan- 
tial. Europe subjugated American art with a rigorous 
esthetic dictatorship. The foreign architecture import- 
ed from the Peninsula was often superimposed on pre- 
Columbian walls, and the Cuzeo streets and temples 
are a permanent reproach for that subjugation: Santo 
Domingo was built on the Coricaneha and the Cathe- 
dral over the palace of Huiracocha. 

But mestizaje, intermixing, soon took place, and 
throughout America in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the building phenomenon of the European 
Middle Ages was repeated. Again the elements of the 
objective landscape were incorporated into the esthe- 
tie fabric of the building, once more they stirred stone 
and wood to frisk about in facades, retables, and pa- 
neling, in a deep interpenetration of the cultures of 
the Indian and the conquistador. 

This mestizo art, the American baroque, was pro- 
duced for just one hundred years. It left beautiful 
examples all over America, both of the marvelous 
Mexican exuberance, to which the Indian’s feeling 
gave the best of its imaginative treasure, and of the 
austere Andean continence, in which the native His 
panic sensibility achieved free creative expression. The 
ehurch of San Sebastidn and Santa Prisea in Taxco 
is the realization of a rich miner’s dream; in the Tri- 
nidad and the Colegiala of Tepotzotlan, there is a fan- 
eiful play of white carved stone against the red tezon- 
tle of the wall; Santa Rosa of Puebla has chromatic 
richness and ceramic tiles. This baffling and admira- 
ble mestizo art reached its peak of expression in the 
improbable facade of the Cathedral of Zacatecas and 
in La Compafiia Chureh in Quito, in San Agustin in 
Lima, in the facades of San Lorenzo in Potosi, in the 
churches of Yanahuara and Arequipa, in the eathe- 
drals of Pomata and Puno. 

The influence of Churriguera, the most represen- 
tative and exuberant of the Spanish baroque artist, 
reached America at the end of the eighteenth century. 
All kinds of bold artifiees were used to cloak structu- 
ral forms—leaves and bunches of grapes, angels and 
ornamental brackets, moldings and pleated draperies. 
In America, this raiment drew its inspiration from the 
landseape. Corn and cacao, pineapple and chirimoya, 
the Peruvian kantucta flower, pumas and jaguars, In- 
dian angels, the sun and the moon, began to decorate 
the baroque fabrie. The indigenous contribution was 
not limited to the introduction of such motifs; it pro- 
foundly transformed the monumental seulpturing and 
rhythms of the Peninsular baroque. 

This vigorous transformation was the first ery of 
American emancipation. Aleijadinho’s seulptures in 
Ouro Preto and Congonhas do Campo are in violent 
and arrogant rebellion against the spirit of the mo- 
therland; insurrection was earved in rock by the In- 
dian Kondori in the doorways and lintels of Potosi. 
What is more, this first American ery of revolt echoed 
in Spain itself: the Carthusian monastery in Granada 
is in the purest Mexican mestizo style and the facade 
of the Marquis of Dos Aguas’ house conspicuously 
reveals the influence of the Western tropies. 

Compared with Europe’s, American baroque was 
more robust and constructive, more authentie and se- 
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vere. The explanation lies in the fact that American 
man was basically a builder: the pyramids, fortifica- 
tions, monuments, and cities that antedated Columbus 
bear witness to that. The Peruvians even **‘built’’ their 
hillsides in order to plant corn! Spain and Portugal, 
by contrast, have been countries of painters and gold- 
smiths, of artists with extraordinary sensibility and 
fantasy—but not of architects. 

Nevertheless, for Latin American architecture, 
both the nineteenth century and the first thirty years 
of the twentieth were periods of disintegration. With 
few exceptions, the republies had no art clearly then 
own; they borrowed from here and there. Architecture 
was limited to facades that mixed and imitated forms 
and styles of all epochs and countries, regardless ot 
the funetion those forms fulfilled in their respective 
periods. and places of origin. Gallicism, reproductions 
of bad paintings, and anecdotal decoration were con- 
sidered smart. European magazines served as fashion 
guides; from their sketches Latin Americans copied 
the disorderly and unattainable projects that won 
Beaux Arts prizes in Paris. The principal residences 
were crowned with roofs befitting Swiss chalets, but 
down which no snow would ever slide. The judgment 
of the government and city leaders was not sufficient- 
ly mature to direct or orient architecture. They had 
no faith in the few local architects; when they need- 
ed professional service and plans, they contracted for 
them in Paris or Rome. The period’s taste was the 
acme of shoddiness. 

Meanwhile, most people went on building their 
houses without imported influences and without ar- 
chitects—-whose problems and objeetions they did 
not take seriously—and continued to use the same ma- 
terials and colors they had employed for centuries. 
The product was ingenuous and simple, conformed to 
a way of life, had no architectural valne, was someti- 
mes charming, and at any rate was authentie anil 
spontaneous. 
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Today in the cities of South America, the Carib- 
bean islands, Mexico, and Central America, all un- 
dergoing expansion and development, there is a mush- 
room growth of clumsy buildings and horrible dis- 
triets, with no roots in the landseape and no relation 
to the groups of people that make up the city. Build- 
ings and neighborhoods are the work of individual 
architects, contractors, or charlatans who astutely 
adapt themselves to public taste. 

In the last hundred and fifty years, architecture 
has been unrelated to the dominant social trends in 
Latin America, It did not put down roots in the cha- 
racteristics of the times; it became sterile, arguing 
over trifles and futile things 

Two years ago, when I was studying the Master 
Plan of Bogoté under the direction of Le Corbusier, 
the great French master told us: ‘* Pre-Columbian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese architecture were expresions 
of a given society, a given civilization. Our society 
is different, our civilization is different. Nevertheless, 
those old schools of arehiteeture hold many useful and 
usable lessons. First of all, they draw our attention 
to the seale of man, which constitutes their undenia 
ble charm. It is not the styles that move us, but their 
adaptation to man’s dimensions. Another lesson is dig 
nity: one is worthy when he is in accord with his own 
environment and his own conscience, not when he lies 
or employs false materials, ornaments, and imitations 
when they 
used lime, clay, or wood with such a quality that 


These ancient styles were also ‘friendly’ 


man’s body and hands, when he prepared them and 
used them, entered into agreeable, ‘friendly’ contact 
with them. That is a very strong and beautiful lesson 
from the past. | ean add another: harmonious adap 
tation to the site and neighborhood; this prudence pro 
vided freshness in summer and sunlight in winter 
Still another: the marvelous lesson of clarity! Respect 
for all these conditions is what constitutes style, Spe 
Continued on page 64 
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rasto Cortés Juarez 


RASTO CORTES JUAREZ belongs to the gener- 
ation of artists who revived the art of engrav- 
ing in Mexico, following in the tradition created 
by Guadalupe Posada, the illusrtator of count- 

less popular bailads who died in 1913. 

Student at the San Carlos Academy in the early 
‘twenties, at the time when its Director Alfredo Ra- 
mos Martinez established the first popular engraving 
shops at the various open-air art schools of this city, 
Cortés Juarez not only thoroughly mastered the fun- 
damentals of the printmaker’s craft but was deeply 
influenced by the new purpose assigned by his con- 
temporaries to this form of art. Together with Jean 
Charlot, Fernando Leal, Franeiseo Diaz de Leén and 
Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma, this artist helped to 
ereate and popularize the new concept and mission 
which have guided the evolution of this art during the 
past three decades. 

This new coneept defined the spirit of the time. 
It arose during the pioneering era of popular educa- 
tion. Cultural missions were blazing the trail for the 
creation of the first rural schools. A new literature 
was being evolved for humble readers, for those who 
were emerging from illiteracy, a literature that hore 
a direct impact upon their reality, that helped them 
to cope with the daily problems of existence; and it 
was the task of the engraver to illustrate this litera- 
ture in simple, readily comprehensible terms, a quite 
practical task that would yet constitute an art and 
provide a creative outlet for the artist. 

The aesthetic premise that art must be primarily 


By Guillermo Rivas 


functional, that it must be justified in serving the 
cause of popular enlightenment, has guided all the 
efforts of Cortés Juarez during more than thirty years. 
Even when he has oceasionally turned to painting 
(for he believes that in order to achieve a satisfactory 
expression in black and white one must conceive it 
in terms of color) he has never departed from this 
basic premise. 

An indefatigable worker, he has produced many 
hundreds of engravings, either on wood or stone or 
other mediums (the exposition of his work offered 
last month by the Galeria Arte Mexicano comprised 
almost two hundred), has illustrated numerous books, 
has written many articles and an excellent book on 
contemporary psint-making (‘‘El Grabado Contem- 
poraneo,’’ published in 1951), and has been teaching 
drawing at the National School of Plastie Arts and 
at the School of Painting and Seulpture of the Na- 
tional Fine Arts Institute. And in all these oceupa- 
tions, either as teacher, as writer or artist, he has pur- 
sued his initial goal of creating an art for popular 
diffusion. 

What he has done has not been intended for the 
few but for the many. His beautifully designed engrav- 
ings unwind a simple narrative which is intimately 
related to the life of the people. It depicts their rea- 
lity. It interprets their struggles, their joys and as- 
pirations. And it enables them to perceive the ele- 
ment of beauty nature grants to all, the beauty that 
is inherent in every man’s environment, no matter 
how humble it may be in wordly possessions. 
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LANDSCAPE AT CUNMUTLINCHAN. Lith 
By Eraste Cortés |uares. 
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FARM-YARD. Lincleum engreving. 
By Erasto Cortés Juarez. 








IRRIGATION, Linoleum engraving. 


FISHERMEN'S HUTS. Wood engraving. 
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BANANA PLANT. Linoleum engraving. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


AFTER 2,000 YEARS 


REMIER Chou En-lai and Prime Minister Neh- 

ru agreed at their recent meeting that China 

and India had had good relations for 2,000 

years. Such agreement after meeting of this 
kind is not unusual, but it is odd that Mr. Chou and 
Mr. Nehru should hit upon exactly the same histori- 
eal perspective. Mr. Chou said: ‘‘ Between China and 
India there has existed for 2,000 years traditional 
friendship.”” Mr. Nehru was more diffuse. He said: 
“The past 2,000 years stand witness to our mutual 
relations. We have been neighbors during the long 
stretch of years and we have been vital countries, 
throwing our culture and thought to each other and 
neighboring countries.’’ By directing attention to 
matters 2,000 years past Mr. Chou and Mr. Nehru 
may have hoped to turn our thoughts away from 
such immediate concerns as Tibet, Burma and the As- 
sociated States of Indochina. 


That definite figure of 2,000 years was bound to 
stir curiosity. Mr. Chou and Mr. Nehru seemed to 
have been looking back to that time just at the turn 
of the modern calendar from B, C. to A. D. when the 
expanding Han Empire in China came into direct 
contact with a strong so-called Indo-Seythian empire 
in Northern India. The meeting, in the High Pamirs, 
was of historic importance but of much less interest 
today than the recent meeting on the borders of Ti- 
bet and the Indian Republic. The buffer which the 
British long maintained between India and China has 
been taken over by China and 2,000 years of good 
relations are thus at the mercy of China’s next move. 


Neither Mr. Chou nor Mr. Nehru mentioned the 
importanee of that first meeting 2,000 years ago, for 
the subject is not popular in Communist China or in 
divided India. The importance, as the historians re- 
cord it, is, however, very great, for it marked the in- 
troduction into China of the Buddhist religion, which 
was destined to spread through the Far East and in- 
fluence life there for most of the 2,000 years now 
recalled. Buddhism was 500 years old in India when 
its fist missionaries crossed into China. There it came 
up against ‘‘official’’ Confucianism and Taosm, yet 
it made its way among the masses and continued to 
exert a profound influence long after the Han Empire 
had perished and the new lords ruled over the vast 
Chinese Empire. 


There was another important influence in this 
remote past to which Mr. Chou and Mr. Nehru direct 
our attention, though neither Communist China nor 
democratic India seems anxious to reeall it today. 
This was the Hellenic influence which reached India 
with the army of Alexander the Great, and China 
later through the passes of the Pamirs and along the 
famous Silk Road. The Hellenie influence traveled 
eastward with the Buddhist influence. The gods of 
Olympus suddenly appear among the representations 
of the Oriental divinities and the Buddha himself ap- 
pears as Apollo decked out in Grecian robes. This 
Hellenic influence remained on the whole faint and 
had been long since forgotten by the time the first 
Portuguese ships appeared off the Malabar coast and 
the ports of China. 


India has undoubtedly left a strong imprint on 
China, though China has left few reeognizable im- 





case has 


prints on India. Yet the impact in either 
been as nothing compared to the impact of Western 
civilization on both India and China. Modern history 
for both nations begins with the voyage of Vaseo da 
Gama around the Cape to India in 1498. The ways 
of China and India have diverged since that date. Both 
have preserved a distinct individuality while working 
a transformation under outside influences. India 
adopts the British democratic parliamentary system. 
China takes over lock, stock and barrel the Russian 
Communist system, originally a kind of Western de- 
mocratie system in reverse. While they stand toge- 
ther on the proposition of Asia for the Asians, India 
and China seem as far apart as the poles. 


ASTRONAUTS PLAN SPACE JOURNEY 


The International Astronautical Federation met 
in Innsbruck, Austria last month, but the eyes of the 
astronauts were not on the Alps towering over the 
Inn River Valley. They were on the moon and on 
Mars and Venus in the skies overhead. 


Most who have studied rockets, and are free from 
the limitations of military secrecy, believe that cost 
is the big obstacle to the first trip into outer space 
It may well cost billions of dollars. Who will pay 
the bill? With enough money, the goal can be accom- 
plished in a matter of years, many rocket engineers 
believe. Time estimates range upward from five years. 


The design of a spaceship to utilize heat from the 
sun was presented in Austria by Dr. Ernst Stuhlinger 
of the Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala. He pre- 
sented plans for a ship, weighing 250 tons, capable 
of traveling for one year. It would fly from an earth 
satellite to a similar satellite orbiting around Mars 
(The round trip would take two years in a 270-ton 
craft.) 


Dr. Stuhlinger said he believed a ship could be 
driven by a process in which cesium is broken up into 
ions—elemental electrical particles. The particles 
would be accelerated by travel along an electrical 
path somewhat as in a cyclotron. The particles would 
recombine and push the craft after they were driven 
out of the rocket. 

The cesium, Dr. Stuhlingre reported, could be 
ionized by blowing it across platinum coils heated to 
500 degrees centigrade. It would take about 10,000 
volts of electrical energy to accelerate the particles 
This energy, Dr. Stuhlinger estimated, could be ob- 
tained by foeusing sunlight on a conventional boiler 
to drive a turbo-electric generator. A year’s sunlight 
eould speed the craft from Earth to Mars, he ealen- 
lated 

Somewhat realistic, although not prosaic, 
were the discussions of space platforms which would 
become artificial satellites of the earth, cireling end- 
lessly through the skies. Platforms have been serious- 
ly considered by military planners. In the opinion of 
astronauts, they would provide the take-off point and 
the return station for travels to the moon and to the 
near-by planets 

Fuel, supplies and the hull of an interplanetary 
ship would he sent to the platform with many small 
rockets. From the gravity-free platform the assem- 


more 


bled space craft could start into space without hav- 
Continued on page 48 








JAGUAR AND THE GOLDEN SIAG. By Dester All- 
en. 340 pp New Yoik: Coward-MecCann. 


N a prefatery note to his heady mixture of fictio- 

nal lilae and old rose leaves, the author points 

out that little is known of the Nahuatlan Indians, 

who once dominated the great plateau valley now 
oecupied by the modern capital of Mexico. *‘* Never- 
theless,’’ he adds, ‘‘there were terraced garden: where 
a careless emperor might wander—and palaces, and 
temples, and rival kingdoms to challenge warrior no- 
bles.’’ This, then, is his resplendently colorful re- 
creation of life in the three cities which faced each 
other across the rippling waters of Lake Tezeuco in 
the days before the Spanish Cenquest of the New 
World. 

The poetic aspect of the book, possibly more im- 
pressive than the prosaic, arises fr+m the author’s 
constant addiction to the language of imagery rather 
than of customary narration as a medium of expres- 
sion. The central character, Nezahual, comments on 
the playing of a flute by his slave companion: **So#:e- 
one is singing to himself in the far mountains. It is 
a voice glancing over sheer e'iffs, souree avd mean- 
ing lost.’’ The background is touched in: **The God- 
dess Centeot] breathed upon the earth, and golden 
maize and sweetened fruit sprang forth. (Put) there 
were darkling spirits that roamed trough the re- 
gion.’’ The Princess Acatli whiled away the morn- 
ing ‘‘listeming to the quiet sounds of the fountain, 
the quiet impact of berries falling from the pepper 
tree,’’ 


Against such verbal coloring as this, the narra- 
tive—rather tenuous at best—is often blurred. Ne- 
zahual inherits the kingdom from his dying father, 
Coyotl. But the basis of courtly intrigue and rivalry 
for power is laid as a militarily inelined une'e is made 
regent to rule during Nezahual’s minority. The boy 
emperor's passage through childhood, adolescence and 
early maturity is lacquered over with an atmosphere 
of dreaminess in which his slave companion is killed 
by a snake and his future beloved is inhabited by the 
malign spirit of the Goddess Huitza. His progress to 
the throne, moreover, is tested by the uncertainties 
of warfare, the thwarting of jealous divinities in the 
pagan rites of human sacrifice. 

In the end, Nezahual.is triumphnat in both love 
and war, But by this time the narrative has become 
of such shimmering indistinetness it doesn’t seem to 
matter greatly. The poetic imagery is the thing. Here- 
in lies a gold mine of reading enjoyment for those 
sensitive to the feel of words. 

w. 
PHILOSOPHER OR DOG? By Machado de Assis Jra- 


nsleted from the Portuguese by Clotilde Wilson. 271 pp. 
New York: Noondey Press. 


ACHADO de Assis (1839-1908) is generally con- 
M sidered Brazil’s greatest novelist. Although 


his works have been translated into four European 
languages, ‘‘Philosopher or Dog?’’ (1892) is but the 
third of his novels to appear in English. The son oi 
a mulatto house painter and a Portuguese woman, 
Machado wrote ‘‘with the pen of Mirth the ink of 
Melancholy.’’ Of his ‘‘Epitaph to a Small ‘Winner.’ 
to which ‘‘Philosopher or Dog?’’ is a se«uel, he said: 


Literary Appraisals 


‘If it please you, excellent reader, | shall be reward- 
ed tor my labor; if it please you not, | shail reward 
you with a snap of my fingers, and good mddance to 


you.’’ When writers talk like that, readers shold 
know they are to sit up and take notice. 

Were it not for the translator’s informative pre- 
face, readers of *‘Philosophtr’’—wparticulariy those 
who have not read ** Epitaph’’—could be excused for 
admitting they were somewhat flummoxed by this 
strange and wonderful book. Even with Clotilde Wil- 
son’s assistance, properly to digest ‘*Philosopher or 
Dog?’’—with its 201 short chapters in the style of 
Sterne, its author’s asides and fantastie interludes, 
his eynicism, his subtle Firbankian humor, his fre- 
quent, unexpected, poetie but not always comprehen- 


sible use of syinbols—requires steady concentration. 


o . * 


The episodic story of what happened to the pre- 
vineial schoolteacher Rubaio when he inherited a for- 
tune—and a dog—from his friend, the mad _ philoso- 
pher Quineas Borba, might not immediately suggest 
to everyone what the translator, Miss Wilson, is quick 
to point out: Machado’s kinship in ‘‘Epitaph’’ and 
‘*Philosopher’’ with Erasmus’ *‘In Praise of Folly’’ 
and the ‘‘pleasure principle’’ of the twentieth-centu- 
ry psychologists. These two books, she says, *‘ well 
illustrate their author’s preoccupation with insanity’’ 
as well as his pessimistic belief that only megaloma- 
niaes are capable of achieving what all) men desire: 
bappiness. 

In ‘** Philosopher or Dog?’’ Machado seems to sug- 
gest that the lives of the nineteenth-century Brazi- 
lian bourgeoisie—with their houses, their servants, 
their boring social functions and preoccupation with 
little but the prospect of marriage, children and of 
one day going to Europe—were so utterly futile and 
frustrated that they were bound to seek refuge from 
ennui in the madman’s illusion of grandeur. 

In the ease of Rubaio, a colorless little school 
teacher until he interited a fortune, it was the pos- 
sibility of being awarded the title of deputy that first 
whetted ‘‘his appetite fer greatness and glory.’’ By 
this time, through his wealth, Rubaio has acquired a 
number of friends—among them the politicians Theo- 
philo and Camacho, whé owns a newspaper, Major 
Siqueira and his daughter Dofia Tonica who between 
them own one book, and Christiano Palha, who owns 
an ‘‘importing house.’’ 


* + . 


It is Palha, with an eye on Rubaio’s bank account, 
who takes most interest in Machado’s protagonist, 
finally making him a sleeping partner in his business. 
Rubaio, however, is far less interested in Palha than 
in his wife, Sophia, who gives the enchanted ex-school 
teacher reason to believe that she has more than one 
of her beautiful eyes on him. 

Receiving from Rubaio innumerable and often 
costly presents, Sophia. plays with his affections for 
something like 200 pages—until, in fact, Rubaio one 
day ‘‘astonished all his friends’’ by having himself 
shaved, ‘‘wearing a pair of gold-embroidered damask 
slippers on his feet, a cap with a black silk tassel 
on his head. avd brieht h'ne Janghter on his lips.’’ 
(Blue, Miss Wilson informs us, ‘‘seems to symbolize 
i'nsion.’’) **Resting on a hed of roses and jasmine,’’ 
Rubaio’s mivd was ‘‘on its way to the moon.” 
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llis mind and his money gone, Rubaio dies friend- 
less, mourned by none but his dog—an illustration 
of what Dr. William Grossman, the translator of 
‘*Epitaph,’’ has aptly described as ‘‘the indifference 
of the human environment to the individual’s wel- 
fare.’’ 


J. S. 


URUGUAY: PORTRAIT OF A DEMOCRACY. By Rus- 
sell H. Fitz-gibbon Illustrated. 301 pp. New Bronswick, 
M4. H.: Rurgers University Press, 


T HE Guatemalan case has emphasized the concern 
of the United States lest communism gain a foot- 
hold in the Western Hemisphere. It has at the same 
time left open the question whether Washington is as 
much concerned with New World dictatorship of the 
Right as of the Left. In the case of Uruguay, neither 
question arises, because the little republic just across 
the river from Argentina has the deserved reputation 
of being the most enlightened democracy south of the 
Rio Grande. (Many people—not all of them Uruguay- 
ans—would on either side of the Rio Grande.) 

Although its people and its economy are similar 
to those of Argentina, Uruguay is both a contrast to 
its Platine neighbor and something of a paradox in 
the hemisphere. It has had its share of civil war, but 
virtually no bloodshed since 1904. There has been 
only one subsequent interlude of dictatorship—19335- 
1938, 

Smallest in size of the ten South American lauds, 
Uruguay has a population of 2,500,000. Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon, who is Professor of Political Science at U. C. 
L. A., stresses the fact that the capital city has 34 
per cent of this total; and that this tends to give the 
country a serious case of ‘*megalocephaly’’—which 
he defines as the ‘‘bigheadedness of Montevideo.”’ 
His portrait of the metropolis is warm-hearted and 
accurate. 
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The author acknowledges that his story lacks the 
gold-and-glory that figured in the conquests to the 
west and north. Accordingly, he can assemble no 
gaudy array of characters iike those who adorn the 
recent ‘‘Venezuela Through Its History,’’ by Wil- 
liam D. and Amy L. Marsland. But the *‘lengthened 
shadow of a man,’’ as Mr. Fitzgibbon puts it, is in- 
eradicable in Uruguay. In José Battle y Orddéiiez, it had 
a political genius whose legacy has meant far more 
to his own country, and to the Americas, than any of 
the adventurers, caciques and glittering dictators of 
the Spanish Maic. President in 1903-07 and 1911-15, 
Battle was a pioncer for the eight-hour day, the rights 
of women and a series of social reforms which anti- 
cipated the New Deal by as much as a quarter-cen- 
tury. One of his most remarkable utterances came 
at The Hague in 1907, He proposed a society of na- 
tions to maintain the peace—a dozen years before the 
League of Nations. 


Thus the republie’s consistent advoeacy of paci- 
fie settlement stems directly from Battle, ‘‘ Assuredly 
it is a law book rather than a sword on whieh 
Uruguay relies for defense of its international posi- 
tion,’’ the author writes, concluding: 

‘‘It is Uruguayans who make Uruguay the great 
country that it is, a true bastion of democracy. It is 
in the role as a grand exemplar of democracy that 
Uruguay’s challenge and her opportunity lie for the 
second half of the twentieth century and perhaps for 
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INDIAN CORN IN OLD AMERICA By Paul Weather- 
wax. Ilustrateao. 253 pp. New York: [he Macmillen Com- 
pany. 


W IEN Columbus reached Cuba in 1942 he imme- 

diately found the real treasure of the New 
World. Understandably, however, his preoccupation 
with the spices and precious metals of the Indies caus- 
ed him to give maize or Indian corn only a passing 
glance. Had he been a naturalist or more interested 
in the people and ‘the development of the New World 
he might have been more impressed by this crop and 
its place in early American life. Most people today 
are at least casually aware of the importance of maize 
in agriculture and industry, but few individuals 
fully realize the role played by this cereal in the 
cultural development of the New World. 

Paul Weatherwax, Professor of Botany at the 
University of Indiana ,has found the origin of maize 
an exeiting subject and has devoted many years and 
considerable travel to the preparation of a book about 
it. The first eleven and the last chapters of ‘‘ Indian 
Corn in Old Ameriea’’ will appeal to those who have 
an interest in maize and in the food habits of primi- 
tive peoples of the Americas. They deal with the 
discovery of maize, its earliest botanical descriptions, 
methods +f cultivation and the uses of the various 
parts of the plant in the home as well as religious 
significances and taboos involved in its production 
and use. This section could have been enriched by 
greater reference to the vital importance of grain stor- 
age and the ingenious structures used for this pur- 
p se. 

I. the remainder of the book the author diseus- 
ses the origin of maize acd its development by the 
Indian. This latter material could have profited by 
inclusion of results of the work of Wellhausen on 
maize in Mexico. In his chapters on evolution the 
author, before presenting his own conclusions, first 
compares Asia and America as the original home of 
maize and then discusses the several! major theories 
eoneerning its origin. 
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Modern theories as to the origin of corn have 
ehanged considerably as the result of intensive stu- 
dies of early literature, the living maize plant and 
its allies, non-fossilized remains of maize from earlier 
civilizations and from genetic experiments and car- 
bon dating. The author conjectures that the imme- 
diate progenitor of modern maize has disappeared 
through its inability to compete in the wild form. 
Modern maize, he believes was saved from extine- 
tion by domestication. 


Some readers wiil disagree with Mr. Weather- 
wax’s conelusions, but he has written an interesting 
and provocative volume which is not only rich in 
content. but profusely illustrated and attractively 
printed. He has skillfully condensed the results of 
extensive travel and exhaustive research into a read- 
able treatise which will be appreciated by students 
of botany and eutural anthropology as well as lay 
readers who want to know more of the cultural his- 
tory of this hemisphere. 


5 G. H. 


POEMS by MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. Transleted by 
Eleanor L. Turnbull. (Spanish originals included.) Foreword 
by Dr John A. Mackay. Beltincre, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 225 p. 


NGLISH-speaking Unamunists could have no bet- 

ter news than the publication of a translation of 
Unamuno’s poetry, unless it is that the translator is 
Eleanor Turnbull. Skillfully, faithfully, and sensiti- 
vely, Miss Turnbull brings us, in Poems by Migwel 
de Unamuno, English versions of forty-one of the 
Spaniard’s poems. Together with The Christ of Ve- 
lazquez, translated by Miss Turnbull and published 
in 1951, they make up the bulk of Unamuno’s poetic 
production. Like his novels, short stories, and philo- 
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sophical essays, these verses reflect the author’s per- 
sonal mysticism, his irreconcilable confiiet between 
reasoned doubt and persistent faith, his tragie sense 
of life. ** Where are we going?’’ he asks in ‘* Elegy on 
the Death of a Dog.’’ Yet, in its agonized quest for 
the answer, Unamuno’s lyric poetry gives us a feel- 
ing of serenity and peace. 


THE REAL AMERICANS. By A. Hyat Verrill. IMlustra- 
ed. 309 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam s Sons 


Oe sy VERRILL was born at New Haven in 
1871. In that day even to a New England boy 
there was opportunity for a first-hand acquaintance 
with Indians. In Maine he listened to the stories 
of his grandfather, who had been a pioneer on that 
last Eastern frontier, and of old Indians, who had 
known the land before the white man came. At the 
same time all the newspapers were full of the Indian 
wars of the West—of Custer’s death on the Little Iie 
Ilorn, of the Kiowa-Comanche raids in Texas, of Ge- 
ronimo and the fighting Apaches. 

The boy met some of the great war chiefs as they 
came East to see the Great White Father and inei- 
dentally to tell their side of the story to sympathetic 
audiences. Then when Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show 
came to town, he played with the Sioux boys in the 
tepee villages where the families of the performers 
lived 

This acquaintance has continued through the years 
in personal friendships, and has expanded into an in- 
terest in Indian eulture. The result is this book, writ- 
ten as he says for the purpose of conveying to the 
general reader a better understanding of the Ameri- 
can Indian. It makes entertaining reading, and in its 
deseription of Indian customs is about as accurate 
as one could expect in a subject with so many rami- 
fications and of a people so diverse in language, be- 
liefs and manner of life. 

Probably half of the book is devoted to a history 
of various Indian groups, a glossary of the principal 
tribes and a biographical section of famous leaders. 
It is marred by error. Unlucky indeed would be the 
reader who should attempt to use this for a reference. 
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SYMPHONY 


N THE field of symphony music the current year 

is turning out to be the most abundant and in many 

respects the most eventful in my memory. Unlike 
bygone years, when symphony seasons extended at 
most through twelve to fifteen weeks, this year we 
have had at the Palacio de Bellas Artes an 
uninterrupted schedule of coneerts week after week. 
This schedule has comprised thirteen programs, each 
performed twice, by the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, and nine programs by the University Symphony 
Orchestra. To be sure, during the thirty years that 
| have been making these monthly annotations no other 
year has compared with the present in the quantity 
of symphony concerts, and, what is even more signi 
fieant, it clearly promises to be outstanding in qua 
lity as well. 

The conspicuous progress symphony music has 
made here in the course of this year, following a mark 
ed lull which extended through several years, is main- 
ly due to the initiative of the National Institute of 
Fine Arts, and especially to the able and vigorous 
administration of the chief of its Department of Mu 
sic, Jestis Durén. Thanks to this initiative and ad 
ministration the National Symphony Orchestra, that 
in its virtually acephalous state was beginning to lose 
its prestige, has now attained a position of indubit- 
able eminence. Guided by such brilliant conductors 
as Krauss or Celibidache, and working not solely dur- 
ing two or three months of the year but on a full- 
time schedule, this ensemble has now reached a degree 


almost 


Current Attractions 





By Vane C. Da'ton 


of perfection which is truly commensurate with its 
position and the title it bears 

Indeed, with the echoes of the tumultuous ovation 
which rewarded the genial Celibidache’s farewell pro- 
gram a few weeks ago—the superb presentation of 
Beethoven’s Ninth symphony—still the 
Bellas Artes, this orchestra commenced the year’s se 


resounding at 


cond season of concerts on the Srd. of September. Teo 
talling programs and this 
season will extend through seven consecutive weeks, 
closing on October 17th. As in the 
programs will be given each Friday evening and re 
peated on the following Sunday morning. 

The season will be presented entirely 


seven fourteen concerts, 


former seasons, 


by Georg 
Solti, who is counted today among the most distin- 
guished symphony Europe. Born in Bu 
dapest forty-two years ago, Solti graduated from the 
National State Academy of Music of that city, where 
he studied piano under Ernest von Dohnanyi and eom- 
position under Zoltan Kodaly. Shortly after his gra 
duation, at the age of twenty, he conducted the Natio 
nal Opera of Budapest 


leaders in 


Nine years later he won the 
highest distinction that may be accorded a young mu 
sician in Europe—the Grand Prix which is awarded 
annually by the jury of the Geneve International 
Contest. 

Notwithstanding this award and the high suecess 
he achieved as soloist with symphony coneerts, he gave 
up a brilliant career as pianist in order to devote all 
of his time to orchestra conducting. At the age of 
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thirty-two he was chosen to head the orchestra of the 
Opera of Munich. Subsequently he became the titular 
director of the National Symphony Orchestra of Ba- 
varia in the same city. Two years ago he took charge 
of the Frankfurt Opera and Symphony Orchestra, a 
post which in previous years had been occupied by 
such renowned figures as Wilhelm Furtwanger, Iler- 
mann Scherchen and Clemens Krauss. 

While filling this post he gathered added triumphs 
in many other cities of Europe and America, having 
conducted the National Opera at Vienna, various lead- 
ing orchestras in Italy, the Philharmonic orchestras of 
London and Berlin. He took part in the Festivals 
of. Edinburgh and Glyndebourne, and filled engage- 
ments as guest conductor in Buenos Aires, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


The season’s quite varied prorgam is made up as 
follows: 

September 3rd. and 5th.: Mozart’s ‘* Jupiter’’ sym- 
phony; Bartok’s Dance Suite, and Brahms’ First sym- 
phony, 

September 10th. and 12th.: Haydn’s symphony No. 
103; Stravinsky’s symphony in Three Movements, and 
Beethoven’s Fifth symphony. 

September 17th. and 19th.: Bach’s Suite No. 3 in 
re major; Fortner’s symphony, and Schubert’s Seventh 
symphony. 

September 24th, and 26th.: Mendelssohn’s Seotch 
symphony; Mozart’s suite ‘‘Exult and Rejoice,’’ with 
Thelma Ferrigno as soloist; Hindemith’s Symphony, 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonora’’ overture. 

October Ist. and 3rd.: Revueltas’ suite ‘‘Janit- 
zio’’; Schubert’s Fifth symphony, and Tchaikowsky’s 
Fifth symphony. 

October 2th. and 10th.: Tapia Colman’s ‘‘Gyp- 
sy’’ suite; Dvorak’s concerto for an orchestra and 
cello, with Guillermo Helguera as soloist, and Bee- 
thoven’s Third symphony. 

October 15th. and 17th.: Beethoven’s Seventh 
symphony; Mozart’s concerto No. 219 for an orches- 
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tra and violin, with Higinio Ruvaleaba as soloist; Ko- 
daly’ suite ‘‘Harry Junos,’’ and J. Strauss’ ‘‘The 
Bat’’ overture. 


During the opening program Solti captivated the 
audience with his magnificeat interpretation of the 
three compositions it offered, revealing a profound 
understanding and a full mastery of each score. [le 
was particularly impressive in Bartok’s Dance Suite, 
bringing out its rich coolorfulness with much verve 
and a sharp interplay of contrasts. 

Ilis version of Brahms’ First Symphony was so- 
ber yet beautifully inspired. Achieving in this ren- 
dition the fullest rapport with the orchestra, Solti 
created from this extremely difficult score a sequence 
of highly arresting effects. Though orthodox on the 
whole, his interpretation was enriched by a quite per- 
sonal accentuation, which lent the score an extraor- 
dinary vigor and enhaneed its fine melodiousness. 

In comparison, the rendition of Mozart’s ‘‘Ju- 
piter’’ Symphony seemed somewhat hard. This was 
probably due to insufficient rehearsing. On the whole, 
h»wever, the opening program served as a splendid 
introduction of the guest conductor, presaging another 
seasow of brilliant achievement for the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


LENER QUARTETIE 


The Lever Quartette, which is now formed of 
Iliginio Ruvalealba (First violin); Joseph Smilovitz 
(Second violin); Herbert Froelich (Viola), and Imre 
Hartman (Cello), is appearing at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes im a series of seven concerts, given on each con- 
secutive Wedsvesday night. The series began on the 
20th. of October and will end on November 24th. 

All the programs performed by this quartette cen- 
sist exclusively of Beethoven compositions, totaling in 
all seventeen works. 
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Art Events 


ALERIA de Arte Contemporaneo (Calle de Ambe- 
G res No, 12) is presenting at this time a highly 
unusual exhibition titled *‘The Mexican Landseape in 
Painting and Poetry.’’ Including specimens of tand- 
scape painting of all periods, from pre-Hispanic, 16th., 
17th, 18th. and 19th. century to representative works 
by practically all outstanding contemporary Mexican 
painters, as well as poetry on the theme of the Mexi- 
can landscape by eminent native authors of corres- 
ponding periods, this exposition brings forth in a most 
expressive manner the essential unison inherent in 
these two arts. 


T HE Anglo-Mexiean Cultural Institute inaugurated 

its new premises (Antonio Caso No, 127) with a 
very interesting one-man show of paintings by the 
distinguished English artist Hayman Chaffey. The ex- 
hibition attracted a very large attendance and a most 
favorable press, The artist, who expresses himself in ab- 
stract terms with depth of feeling and fine imagery, 
is leaving Mexico after a sojourn of several years 
for Caracas, Venezuela, where he is to have his wext 
exhibit. 


T HE sculptor Isaisas Cervantes Rodriguez is show- 
ing a quite interesting group of his newer works 
character studies of Indian types—at the exhibit 

gallery of the Direecién General de Turismo (Avenida 

Juarez No, 89). 


N EARLY two hundred prints in various mediums 
by Erasto Cortés Juarez comprised last month’s 
Arte (Calle de 


exhibit at the Galeria de Mexicano 


Milan No. 18). 


IIE Spanish landscape painter Francisco Tortosa 

is exhibiting his newest canvases at the Galeria 
Proteo (Calle de Genova No. 34). His work stands out 
for its lush colorfulness and a primitive style. 
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T HE excellent painting reproduced on the cover 

of this magazine is by the widely-known Ameri- 
ean artist Edith Hoyt, who over a period of years has 
spent a great deal of her time working in Mexico. 
This painting will be ineluded in her exhibition of 
works inspired by Mexican themes at the Mexican- 
North American Institute of Cultural Relations (Calle 
de Hamburgo No. 115) from November 4th. to 18th. 


T WENTY and some odd highly articulate little fi- 

gures fashioned in wire, bright paper, cloth and 
jewels, representing for the most part dancing ske- 
letons and death’s heads, by Vicente Castillo Oramas, 
are on show at the French Tourist Office (Paseo de la 
Reforma No, 1). 


g TYLIZED figures in terra cotta, bronze and wood, 

by Manuel Felguerez are being presented at this 
time by the Instituto Frances de la America Latina 
(Calle de N Nazas No. 43). 


NDER the patronage of the Society of Mexican 
Architects a large collection of drawixgs by Joa- 
quin Martinez is being exhibited during this month 
at the Casa del Arqzitecto (Avenida Veracruz No, 24). 


HE Nuevas Generaciones gallery (Corner of Ile- 

roes and San Francisco) 1s presenting t» the pub- 
lie thirty and some odd works by the gifted, self- 
taught painter Desiderio Escamilla. Landscapes, fi- 
gures and genre themes are projected in the work 
of this artist with considerable freshness and foree. 


HE University Gallery in the Library building of 
Ciudad Universitaria is offering during the eur- 
rent month an exhibition of Colonial Mexican painting, 


WENTY water color paintings by the American 

artist Edna Guek are being shown at this time 
by the Galeria San Angel (Calle Dr. Galvez No. 23 
Villa Obregon). 
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Patterns of an Old City 

Continued from page 20 

of something that begun a long time before. She 
sought to eradicate this feeling, not to dwell upon it, 
not to probe it. She shunned it instinctively, for she 
was not given to hazardous self-probing. All her iife 
she had acted upon the direet dictates of her will, 
guided by intuition rather than reasoning, and this 
intuition, entirely practical, unhampered either by 
sentiment or scruples, always led her along the win- 
ning way: it always enabled her to obtain from lite 
what she desired. She preserved, who never 
fully grows up, a childlike invulnerability to the 
cruelties she might have suffered at the hands of 
others aud a total insentiency to the pain she might 
have dealt in turn. Even now her feelinys were like 
that of an irresponsible child in distress, He is gone. 


as one 


I have lost him, she thought. I have lost him because 
she took him away. And in that desolating thought 
her hurt was abated by a hate-—a great transcending 


hate that blazed in white flame. 


. . * 


She had been the sole child of a widower, the il 
lustrious Licenciado don Bernardo Ibarra, the bril- 
liant orator who wrung tears from the juries, the | 


heral political leader who swayed the multitudes, who 
enjoyed eminence without seeking it, who wielded 
power preserving humility. A privileged and pamper- 
ed child, she nurtured, however, an innate grudge 
against fate, a grudge for being homely and for hav- 
ing been born a woman. 

This was not a conscious grudge; she was not ae- 
tually at odds with the world. It was an underlying 
motivating force, a normal way of reacting toward any 
contingency, of meeting the quotidian problems of exis- 
tence, an attitude of offense prompted by a self-de- 
fensive instinet. As a child she preferred to play with 
boys rather than girls: and as she grew older she 
began to dislike boys because she became aware that 
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she was unattractive to them. And yet she did not 
dislike herself. From her father she inherited, with- 
out any other worthy traits, a stalwartness of char- 
acter and a resolute will, 

With a flat body, a dark and muddy complexion, 
small, narrow-set eyes and a large and shapeless mouth 
and nose, fate had cheated her at the outset, yet left 
her undefeated. She was not the kind of person who 
accepts alms from existence; she exacted from it, 
wrested from it, the rewards that despite her limita- 
tions were attainable. Mentally slothful and intract- 
able, she was not a good student, but, probably be- 
cause she bore an iliustrious name and inspired re 
spect as well as pity, her teachers were inclined to be 
unduly lenient, and she plodded through the grades 
of secondary school and even managed to tritter away 
a few years at the university. 

It was there that she met Roberto Casillas, a husky 
lad with eurly black hair and flashing teeth, who, 
though highly popular with other girls, for some in- 
explicable reason and unlike her other classmates did 
not treat her with total indifference. It was a strange, 
almost impersonal friendship that somehow endured 
through the following years. 

Feeling that her urge for knowledge had been 
sated, she presently abandoned her studies to assume 
charge of her father’s household, while Casillas, begin- 
ning at the bottom, went do work in a government of- 
fice. Thereon, their friendship continued through oc 
casional chance encounters, a distant friendship which 
assumed closeness after her father’s death. 

He attended the funeral and contributed a wreath 
and sat at the prayers during the subsequent nine 
nights at her house. Whatever drew him to her after- 
wards, a kind, good-natured and decent lad, he never 
clearly understood , It was a mystery that he was to 
brood over a great deal in the years to come. The 
attraction at first, as it had been in their school-years, 
stemmed from commiseration : it was her obvious alone- 
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ness that was attractive and beguiling to a ‘‘simpa- 
tico’’ pepular youth who was jaded with easy con- 
quests. She was entirely uulike the other girls he 
knew, and he was somehow fascinated by her homeli- 
ness, Hlere he was net bent +n another conquest; he 
yearned Gor a mate with whem he cosld settle down 
for life. 

And if these were the imyelling forces in his case, 
in hers they were utterly different. She married 
him primarily because he did net disturb her eimo- 
tionally ix any way, becasse she had reached the 
age whee to be addressed as ‘‘Sefiorita’’ begins to 
be embarrassing, for it is:plies failxre, whea to be 
‘he Sefiora of almost anyone seems prefarable to syin- 
sterhoed, She accepted Roberto Casillas for a hes- 
band because he was a convenience, the necessary 
means of securing a place of sound respectability that 
every woman craves. Hexee, once married, the man 
was at her mercy. 

Durixg their courtship he was prose to regard 
her lack of ardor as a virtueus trait, as.a preef of 
chastity and ad+iirable self-control; but he was totally 
dismayed when she remained uvchanged after their 
marriage, She was as unresponsive to his caresses as 
a store-wi+dow mannequin. Bewildered, tormente:| by 
self-resroach, «’y a haunting suspicion that he had fail- 
ed as a man, that he was unloved not because the 
weman he chose for a wife was incapable of l+ve ‘ut 
because he Was to her unlovable, he dwellesl on the 
verge oc despair, until, and somehow promptly enough, 
she became pregnant. Now her frigidity, even actual 
hostility, could be assigned to her ‘‘eondition.’’ But 
as her pregnancy advanced, to exist with her under 
the same roof became an unbearable trial. Harassed 
ave dispirited, he vevertheless felt relieved when he 
was sent away for several months on some official 
errand to a Northera city, and it was during his ab- 
sence that their child was born. 

He returned kindled with a new hope that from 
there on life might assume a new course, that the 
child he had fathered might arouse in her an affec- 
tion for him, might create an enduring bond between 
them. But he soon perceived that this was a delusion. 
She had no further need for him, because her life was 
now complete. He had fulfilled his mission and was 
cast on the serapheap. She had her house—a fine 
dwelling left by her father—an independent income, 
and the cbild she was determined not to share with 
him, the boy Julio, whom she kept to herself and 
brought up as she would a girl. 
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Thus shut out effectively from both wife and son, 
he was indeed shut out from life. Ile was yet young, 
attractive to women and efficient at his task; he could 
have freed himself by going away, by giving himself 
a new chance; but he was the kind of man whsse sue- 
cess or failure in life depends upon a single chance, 
a sisgle play, avd if that is lost, the l+ss is final. For 
Casillas there was no escape from the ruin. He could 
have found such eseape through self-inflicted death, 
and he constantly nursed the thought, but he chose, 
or rather surrendered to, the slower, more painful 
way to self-destruction. [is escape was by way of 
aleoholie oblivion. 


* > . 


It was disgraceful and annoying to have a hus- 
band wko turned out to be a drunkard, a worthless 
parasite, a bounder who could not even hold his job; 
but for her it only proved again the gross animal 
nature of man. Roberto Casillas was no longer a con- 
venience. Ile had betrayed her villainously. He be- 
smirched her honored name, debased her respectability, 
and wat was even worse, he could now exert an 
evil influence upon her child and stigmatize his fu- 
ture. Ile was a vile hindrance that somehow had to 
be removed. 

It was not uneommon that he was brought to the 
house ix a totally helpless condition by some obliging 
taxi-lriver, some cantina companion or some lenient 
gendarme, and then she usually let him ‘‘sleep it off’’ 
on the floor anywhere in the house. But on this oe- 
casion, when he was brought in some time during the 
night, after having apparently lain prostrate on a side- 
walk during a heavy downpour, he seemee to be in a 
state of delirium, and loathingly she removed his wet 
garments and put him to bed. He was unable to rise 
the next day, nor on the day that followed. He lay 
in bed seized by violent throes of delirium until he 
collapsed into a coma of complete exhaustion. 

It was then that she finally surmised that she 
could hardly avoid calling a doctor. When the latter 
counted his pulse, measured his temperature and 
sounded his chest with a stethoscope, his face became 
grave, 
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fotal coxgestion, he said, of both lungs and the 
bronehiais: double pneumonia and prebably some othe: 
complications. tle prescribed immediate injections ot 
antibiotics as well as some tablets to be given each 
hour asd told her not to worry, that althoug& the case 
was s+mewhat difficult her husband would pull 
througe. 

She proaptly sext a servant to a pharmacy to 
buy the medicines; but they were never administered. 
She read the physician’s preseriptions carefully and 
at the indicated hours removed a tablet from a phial 
or filled the syringe, pierced the skin on his forearm 
without foreing in the fluid, then emptied the syringe 
and dros ped tke tablet into the toilet bowl. 

Ile died without regaining consciousness a few 
days later, and after the unpleasant ordeal of a fune- 
ral and a period of mourning, s+e was ready to settle 
down to a life of pleasant secluded security. It was 
a relief to be entirely free. Now her son was eatirely 
her ows; she could cherish him now without hind- 
rance; see could dedicate herself wholly to his pro- 
tection. She had been lecky and she ‘sad been clever 
and in the eyes of the world she deserved compassion, 
for after suffering the sad fate of being married to a 
worthless drunkard, she was left a widow with a 
small ehild. 

And to be sure, henceforth the years passed agree- 
ably, with +o major problems or preoccupations. Un- 
der her doting care and protecti+n Julito grew up, 
completed his schooling, a shy youth with gentle man- 
ners, securely tied to her apronstrings. When the 
time came she found him a promising job in a govern- 
ment office and serenely looked forward to spending 
the rest of her days at his side. 

But then, gradually, as he became accustomed to 
the routine of his job and the new associations it 
brought him, as he acquired a degree of self-reliance, 
he commenced to wndergo a disconcerting change. He 
was still outwardly loyal and obedient, but something 
hidden and strange grew up inside him, something 
whieh she could not penetrate or touch—a baffling 
inner aloofness which brought her fear and dismay. 
And presently an outward change took place as well. 
His voice became husky and self-assured ; his step more 
firm; his manner acquired boldness. 
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And withal she never allowed herself to think that 
she might eventually lose him, that he might eruelly 
betray her in the end, until the day when he came 
home and calmly announced that he had made up his 
mind to marry. 


7 * * 


That damnable glass wall, she thuught. The mis- 
placed furniture, that obtuse and lazy new servant... 
She would never get used to it. She would always 
be miserable. But that was of no concern to him. He 
had other much more absorbing coneerns. There was 
no gratitude; no obligation. He was done with her. 
Turned his back... He sat there a while ago, and talk- 
ed with her, But he was a total stranger. 

And yet within this strangeness she now perceived 
that he mirrored someone she had known, someone 
she had erased from her memory, obliterated from her 
conscience years ago. She perceived the living image 
of something that she had thought was dead. But 
there it was and she saw it clearly. There was the 
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same strong neck and square angle of the shoulder; 
there was the same bium tip of the nose with a hint 
of a eleft; there was even the same tendency to twitch 
his chin upward before he commenced to speak. My 
Giod, she thought. | never saw these things before. | 
was blind. | refused to see them. I never permitted 
myself to admit that they were there. 

She paused, a dreadful blankness filling her mind. 
Then, from the depth of this blankness, like a slap on 
the face, like the stinging blow of a whip, came the 
sudden awareness of a shattering truth. ‘‘My Juilio,”’ 
she muttered, ‘‘he turned out... he turned out to be 
another man.’’ 
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ing to burn precious fuel to escape the earth’s gravi- 
tational hold. 

Most rocketeers believe that the ‘‘realistic’’ pro- 
posal, establishing a platform in space, is the hardest 
part of interplanetary travel. From the platform, they 
say, it would be only a step to another world. 


THE WORD’S HUNGER 


In the most optimistic report it has yet issued, 
the Food and Agricultural Organization has reported 
that last year, for once, the world’s food production 
rose more rapidly than did population. The increase, 
related to population, was slight, however, and hund- 
reds of millions of persons still experienced hunger 
as a present reality or near threat. Aggravating the 
problem, of course, is the fact that the increase of 
production did not always coincide with the areas 
of chief need, so that, while ‘‘surpluses’’ piled up in 
some countries, many in other lands suffered from 
lack of food. 

The truth, of course, is that from the world-wide 
point of view there are no food surpluses. Such sur- 
pluses seem to exist only because in the areas. where 
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hunger is widespread those affected do not have the 
purchasing power to buy the food they need. Gov- 
ernment policies also help to explain the present-day 
paradox of unsalable stocks of food in some countries 
while millions are hungry elsewhere. in the Soviet 
Union, for example, the need for grain is officially 
admitted, but instead of buying foreign grain—of 
which an abundance is available—the Government has 
chosen to devote vast resources to plowing up large 
areas of marginal land in the hope of future great 
increases in grain production. 

Today’s neo-Malthusians argue that world popul- 
ation is now inereasing so rapidly that it is unlikety 
food production the world over ean ever be sufficient 
for the rapidly growing numbers inhabitating the 
earth. Whether this is so is perhaps debatable, since 
the birth rate tends to drop as industrialization 
spreads and there are important means for inereasing 
food production—the exploitation of the still vast re- 
sources of the sea, for example—which are still far 
from adequately utilized, 

But certainly the coexistence of starvation and 
malnutrition in some areas with ‘‘surpluses’’ of food 
in others is a primary challenge to the conscience and 
the ingenuity of all the world. In the struggle for 
world peace and understanding among peoples the 
West has a major resource in the stocks of food which 
have been and are being accumulated in the effort 
to keep farm prices higher than the coincidence of 
effective demand and total supply would otherwise 
permit. 


CIGARETTE HABIT: CAUSE AND EFFECT 


The relation of cancer of the lung to the smoking 
of cigarettes has been a familiar story for months. 
Nevertheless, Drs. E, Cuyler Hammond and Daniel 
Horn, statisticians of the American Cancer Society, 
startled the American Medical Association, assembled 
at San Franeico, and made front pages by presenting 
the preliminary findings of a survey which called for 
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the services of 22,000 trained volunteers and covered 
the smoking habits of 187,766 men. 

What distinguishes this survey from others made 
before it on a smaller seale is the technique employ- 
ed. Men is good health from 50 to 70, an age group 
in which caxcer of the lung is especially prevalent, 
were questioned as to their smoking habits; their ca- 
ses were followed up, and where deaths occurred, the 
cause of death was established in relation to their 
smoking habits. 


Though the findings are regarded as preliminary, 
there is no escape from the fact that cigarette smok- 
ers are peculiarly susceptible to cancer of the lung 
and also that cigarette smoking brings about corona- 
ry heart disease. Dr. Hammond sees a cause-and-ef- 
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fect relationship between cigarette smoking and can- 
cer of the lung and corenary heart disease. Dr. Char- 
les S. Cameron, director of the American Caneer So- 
ciety, though impressed, is not convinced that there 
is this cause-and-effect relationship. Neither is Dr. 
Clarence S. Little, who, though scientific director of 
the Tobacco Industry research Committee, is as objec- 
tive a scientist as ever carried on research. 

The Hammond-Horn survey raises many questions, 
What is it in cigarette smoke that is so deadly? There 
are no answers as yet. The effect of nicotine in coro- 
nary heart disease is fairly clear. But what of the 
tars in cigarette smoke, the supposed cancer-inciter? 
They have been painted on mice and skin cancers 
have been thus produced. But it is yet to be proved 
that cigarette smoke produces cancer of the lung in 
mice, 
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The cause-and-effect relationship of cigarette 
smoking to cancer of the lung clearly needs more proof. 
A half-century and more ago it had been statistically 
shown that malarial fever and swampy land went to- 
gether. A caused-and-effect relationship was establish- 
ed. Then it was discovered that mosquitoes are earri- 
ers of malaria, To be sure, mosquitoes breed in swamps, 
but they can be wafted by the wind for miles and ir- 
feet persons who live on high land. 

So it may be with the cause-and-effect relation- 
ship of cigarettes to caneer of the lung. The statisti- 
cal case against cigarette smoke is sound. But what 
is it in cigarette smoke that incites cancer of the lung? 
And why are cigar and pipe smokers less likely than 
cigarette smokers to contract cancer of the lung? 

It is fair to suppose that tobacco is tobacco, un- 
less, indeed, there are differences in chemical! com*o- 
sition in different varieties. We should also like to 
know if pipe tobacco, smoked in a cigarette, would 
increase the incidence of ecaneer of the lung to the 
figure arrived at by Drs. Hammond and Horn. 
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Formation of Mexican Foreign Policy 
Continued from page 16 


ranza foreign policy principles, Cardenas put Arti- 
cles 27 and 12% in foree to the fullest, with unprece- 
dented wholesale land redustribution and, in 1938, ex 
propiation of foreign oil properties. Ile also comple- 
ted railroad nationalization. When the United States 
made no intervention move and finally settled all 
claims on terms highly favorable to Mexico, only then 
did Mexicans and Latin Americans generally accept 
the sincerity of the United States’ Good Neighbor 
Policy and help move the inter-American system to 
fruition. ‘Colossus of the North,’ ‘Yankee Peril,’ 
‘Dollar Diplomacy,’ and similar epithets faded from 
the scene of United States relations with the Western 
Hemisphere republics. The wisdom of Carranza’s and 
Wilson’s steps toward diplomatic democracy in the 
Americas was confirmed. And no longer would Unit 
ed States politicians inflame the Mexican question to 
divert popular attention from domestic issues, or Me- 
xican politicians successfully employ anti-Washing- 
ton demagogy to similar purpose, twin causes that 
had prolonged the two nations’ misunderstandings. 

Whatever its new policy as applied to the Carde- 
nas regime might have cost financially, the United 
States’ intangible gain was far greater. Now it could 
go into World War Hl, demanding respect for the 
rights of weak and small nations, with clean hands 
unquestionable righteousness of spirit. Mexico, in 
its turn, also gained prestige which today supports 
its exceptionally worthy role of Latin American lea- 
dership in the Organization of American States and 
the United Nations. 

The Pan American Conferences at Havana in 
1928, at Montevideo in 1934, at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
and at Lima in 1938 gradually wrote the principle 
of non-intervention irrevocably into hemispheric in- 
ternational law. On that foundation, the inter-Ame- 
rican system could, and did, become a_ significant 
reality in world affairs, particularly with the establish- 
ment of the principle of collective security at the 
1940 Hlavana conference. As a result, Mexico and 
Latin America generally stood beside the United Sta 
tes in World War II in unprecedented solidarity, mo 
(}- — 
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ase” Offfajestic 
On the colonial terrace ef the 
MAJESTIC RESTAURANT 
High above the buzy Zocalo. 
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ved to the joint defense of increasingly clear com- 
mon interests. Avila Casnacto’s Foreign Minister, 
Ezequiel Padilla, eloguently rallied Latim America to 
the principle of collective security in the “io de Ja- 
neiro conference in January 1942. 

Mexico, to the confusion of much of its «nenlight- 
ered citizenry it must be admitted, went to war in 
1942, arm-in-arm with t*e Great Power that it had 
feared, forght, and quarreled with for more than a 
century. It sent an air squadron to the Philippines in 
1945, put down subversive elemexts at hsme, and pla- 
ced its strategic economic resources at the disposal of 
the war effort. Ex-President Cardenas, with ill-feel- 
ing over former economic issues with the United Sta- 
tes forgotten, served as Mexican War Minister. 

Without disparaging te influence of Wilson and 
Roosevelt, Mexican Revolutionary froeign policy, as 
much as any other factor, precipitated the happy chain 
of events that established the Western Hemisphere as 
a model for the world to follew toward living toge- 
ther in peace and decency. 


Morelia . . 
Continued from page 14 


grievance against a shift from a trusted intellectual 
position, we quoted from the novelist’s own works. 
We were baffled, and quite cross. Later we walked 
it out in the Ramblas, and the next morning we flew 
to Madrid by Air France. 

No more cobwebs there. Madrid was lively with 
the graspable bustle of a capital of provincial size. It 
was pleasant, but we lived apart. The hotel was op- 
posite the Prado and every morning, early, we step- 
ped across into those overwhelming corridors. Some 
collections, like parties, show up as mixed as they are. 
There is the sad jumble at the Pitti, and there are 
the galleries who, like hostesses edging the political 
guests into the library, try to avoid discord by hang- 
ing in schools. Others can manage Lady Anchorage 
and Agatha Runcible. So the Prado. That vast aggre- 
gation of great canvases is indeed catholic 
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Lombardians and Umbrians, Tuseans and representa- 
tives of Ferrerese Gothic, teeming Hieronimus Boschs, 
Rembrandts, Van Eycks, piercing Mater Dolorosas 
from across the Rhine and at least one Carlo Dolei to 
smile at, as well as the incomparable assemblage of 
Velasquez’, Goyas and El Greeos—but they have been 
welded into august homogeneity by the selective hand 
of Spain. The very Titians are godlike and heroie ra- 
ther than godlike and sensual. One would never for- 
get where one was. I was most wrapped up with the 
(irecos, it was my first visit and I was very young, 
so I elutched tsa volume of Meier-Graefe and was 
duly swept off my feet. I saw that the Velasquez’ 
were sumptuous, I could not see that they were subtle. 
The others were dicovering the astonishing range of 
Goya, who could sometimes paint like Reynolds and 
sometimes like Watteau and sometimes like Daumier, 
who had in turn portrayed the gaieties, the person- 
ages and the horrors of the eighteenth century and 
lived enough into the nineteenth to outlive Miss Aus- 
ten eleven years and Beethoven one. We would return 
to the hotel at three, excited, ready to talk and a little 
wild with eye-strain—for the days were grey and the 
light at the Prado bad—and have a long, goed, Span- 
ish lunch in the dining-room where in the fourth year 
of the Republic we were still the only respectable 
women present; then retire to write letters, read Buck. 
les’ admirable chapter on Spain in a pocket edition, 
and the massage advertisements—gran reaccién guar- 
anteed—in the Madrid papers. Later, at the hour of 
animation when the shops are about to elose amd the 
cafés light up, we strolled the evening streets. At ten 
we went to the theatre. The plays seemed al] the 
same, a murky drawing-room, superb acting, a tenuous 
plot one was never able to follow and an immense 
amount of talk. We drove to the Eseurial and pienick- 
ed in the Guadarrama, but our minds were always on 
next morning and our sleep uneasy with Don Balta- 
zar, lonely in the riding school, garlanded girls tossing 
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HAND-MADE 
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Ayuntamiento 35, Mexico, D. F. 
Matching Bags and Shoes, hand- 
embroidered, in many styles. Many 
other beautiful articles. 

We fill C. 0. D. orders. 

















Clear and Color Mirrors 
of Highest Quality. 
Sand-Blasting Art-Work. 
Fine Glazing. 
LUNAS VELARDE, S. A. 
Heliotropo No. 155 Mexico, D. F. 
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HOTEL ONTARIO 


Uruguay 87, Mexico, D. F. 
Tel. 10-45-10 

88 Rooms, 36 Suites 

with bath and telephone. 


RESTAURANT - BAR 


Specialty of Banquets 
| Jose Othon Posada. President. 
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NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF 
INBA sFINE ARTS 


PRESENTS AT THE PALACIO 


DE BELLAS ARTES: 
Sundays, 10 A.M. The marvelous colored-glass 


Curtain. Admission, 3 Pesos. 


Every day, from 10 AR. to6 P.M. The Great 
EXPOSITION OF MEXICAN ART. 


Admittance free. 





* 
Concerts by the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Conducted by Georg Soldi 
with famous soloists. 
On Fridays, 9 P.M. and Sunday, 11.15 A.M. 
Tickets at the Box Office. 


* 
William Shakespeare's 
MACBETH 
Luxuriously set by Celestino Gorostiza, 


with ISABELA CORONA. 


S 
Visit also 
Salon de la Plastica 'Jexicana 
154 Puebla Street, 


Works by outstanding Mexican artists on sales exhibition 
Galeria de Arte Nuevas Generaciones 


Corner Heroes and Esmeralda 
and see works on sale at low prices, by professional art 


the National School of Plastic Arts. 








students at the Schools of Painting and Sculpture and 
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MAKF YOUR TRAVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS WITH 


RAMIREZ SIGHTSEEING 


TOURS & TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


(Agencia de Viajes Ramirez) 


Av. Juurez No. 20, Ist Floor 
Tels.: 
$5 52-73 & 21-32-89 


Mexico, D. F. 
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A LIVINGROOM BY DAY 
A BEDROOM BY NIGHT. 


MODERNIZE WITH 


TWIN-BED-DIVANS 


“DE LUXE” 
FOR MOTELS and 
BUNGALOWS 


Quetzalcoat! 10-Bis 
Col. Anahuac. 
Mexico, D. F. 

Next to Cine Cosmos 

Tel. 16-04-70, 38-21-10 
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STRESSING THE HIGHEST IN QUALITY 
AND THE LOWEST IN PRICE. 


If you are building or renovating your home, 


store or office building, and would like a truly first class job in 


plastering, painting and decoration, we are prepared to do it. 


We employ an expert personnel and highest quality mate- 
rials. All our work carries a strict guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. No job is too big or too small for us, and if you will ask for 


our estimate you will find that our prices are lower than the usual. 


It’ will pay you to see us before you close your contract. 


“DECORACION MODERNA” 
PAINTING, PLASTER WORK and DECORATION 


Marcelo No. 19, Colonia del Valle, Mexico, D. F. 


Tel. 23-42-12 
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harlequin in a hammock, and wafts of flame-like saints, 
iz sulphsr and esierald, rising tewards the ceilixg o7 
the Hotel @slén. 

Three weeks of it. When it turaed November, we 
spent a few days at Toledo and Segovia, still Castil. 
lian towns full of melancholy and wvigoer, where we 
saw imperisha’'e marvels and much rubbish; and one 
wet evening we arrived at ‘Avila. At the inn, the 
Ameri¢an had a good look at the bees and discovered 
that the sheets had been slept in. Horrer. The nove- 
list’s wife took it up rather asd as no bells were ans- 
wered persuaded her hxsband to go d+ wnstairs to re- 
monstrate. We trooped after him. ‘At the desk he 
turned and said in his clear voice, ‘‘My dears, how 
shall I put it?’’ And that teok the wind «ut of those 
sails. The Amerieaa was curled up rigid with the 
shock of the kairs she had seen, and of no use, So 
I went out into the town in search of something clean- 
er. It had stopped raining and there was a smell of 
wood smoke. Out of walled, nun-grey streets ¢ walk- 
ed into a lighted hall and said, **; Tienen habitacio- 
nes’ Quiero dos euartos con dos camas cada uno.”’ 

There were none. Or six rooms would lead out 
of each other, with a cradle and three extra cots to 
each. [| went from inn to inn, reluctant to leave the 
streets, open to the sense of being in a spacious and 
peculiar country that for all stares and pinches and 
beggars had kept itself to itself and not been gone 
through, like Italy and France, with a_ fine-tooth 
comb; a closed country, the only among the Latins 
that has secrets, and where the serews of logie might 
be turned to the pitch of the Mad Hatter. When | 
returned, the sheets had been changed and everyone 
quietened down, and we all felt a bit absurd in the 
town of Saint Theresa. In the morning there was 
another fuss because | thought I had lost a ring in 
the washbasin, and that was too much and we left for 
Madrid in a hired motor and soon afterwards returned 
to France, the land of good sense and the competent, 
worldly window where a door has got to be either 
open or shut and where at first we found everything 
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Specialists in 
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HABERDASHERY AND GIFTS 
THE FINEST MADE IN THE COUNTRY 
THE BEST IMPORTED FROM ABROAD 


ESTACIONAMIENTO AMERICA-AV. JUAREZ 42 
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ACAPULCO 


a * 10 days. 2 persons, for 500 
‘ Pesos. Honeymoon Apart- 
=. meuts. 





Quinta Rosa 


A block from Copacabana Beach 
Including Breakfast served in your apartment. 
Reservations in Mexico City: Alpargateria Paris. 
Tacuba 59, Tels.: 13-44-47 & 28-53-38 
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Alligator 


The Best Prices in Town 


apale rate ‘ 
Gi: ntemoc 


20 NOVIEMBRE 82-B a D 
HOSPITAL DE JESUS BLDG. MEXICO, D. F. 
Near the place where Clemente Orozco painted his 
APOCALYPSE. 
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“GARDEN” TOURIST 
MANSION 


Comfortable Sunny Rooms 
Splendid terraces. 
Hotel Service 


Nuevo Leon No. 20 Tel: 
México, D. F. 


14-91.77 
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RESTAURANT 
LADIES BAR 


THE BEST DRINKS IN TOWN 


OUR SPECIALTY: PRIME 
T-BONE and TENDERLOIN STEAKS 
Open from noon till midnight. 


GANTE No. 1 MEXICO, D. F. 
Tels. 12-11-35 & 35-99-65 














“CASA SILVA M.”__ | 


Beautifully Designed 
VENETIAN MIRRORS 


Ornamented and in 
Color. 


CANDELABRA 


of prismatic crystal, and 
bronze, or entirely of 


crystal. 


We replate or make covers 
for your furniture. 
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too obvious and flat to bear, then settled down and 
forgot. 
I have not been to Spain since. 


Under next morning’s sun, Morelia does not look 
like Avila and autumnal Castille. All the same it is 
very Spanish. A town of under fifty thousand, archi- 
tecturally homogeneous, of long lines of areades and 
seventeenth-century facades, compact, grey, handsome, 
dwindling into mud huts, ending abruptly in unbro- 
ken countryside. It is »uiet after Mexico City, serene 
by day and melancholy by night. There is nothing 
particular to see. Krom the hotel roof, the view over 
the plain is enchanting. The {+cide of the Cathedral 
is decorated to the last square inch in eighteen-ninety 
polychrome. Christ wears a wig ‘+f real hair, the 
Saints’ tears are pearly beads, the Martyrs’ blood 
lozenges of crimson wax, and all the ii+ages are kissed 
to a high polish. Before Indesendence, Morelia was 
called Vallado''d, Vallad-+lid of Michoaedn. Yes, it is 
very Spanish, but it is not Spain. Like the Puritans 
on New England, the Spaniards impressed themselves 
on Mexico, Both settled in a part of the continent 
whose climate and countryside was fe: iliar and con- 
genial. Both established their 'anguage, their religion 
and a style of building. However, unlike the Puritans, 
the Spaniards did not eliminate the Indians. In faet, 
the Indians have about eliminated them. There are 
now supposed to be only some three million whites left 
in a population of nine million Indians and seventeen 
million Mestizos, and many of even these Whites are 
only by courtesy or the use of face p+wder. 
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‘*‘So yeu have come from Mexico,’’ said the wait- 
er. 

‘*It seems hardly possi'le,’’ said I. 

‘*Yes, yes, the porter told me. On the bus.’’ 

‘‘Did we get that far? It was a long way.’’ said 
E. 

‘It is a long way to Mexico,’’ said the waiter. 

‘*Still?’’ said E, ‘‘How splendidly metaphysical.’’ 

‘*‘Long and expensive,’’ said the waiter. 

‘*Very true,’’ said E., ‘‘and now * am under the 
delusion that I have reached it.’’ 

‘‘They say it is unforgettable,’’ said the waiter; 
‘tone day I shall get to Mexico.’’ 

‘‘l never eared for Kafka,’’ said E., ‘‘tell that 
tiresome man to bring the soup.”’ 

‘“Where did you stay in Mexico?’’ said the hotel 
manager. 

‘*We think we are still there,’’ said I. 

‘‘No doubt you kept your rooms on,’’ said the 
manager, 

**So you have been to Mexico?’’ said the girl at 
the café, 

‘‘That is what we shall tell our friends at home,”’ 
said I, 

‘*But you have really been?’’ 

‘*T am almost convineed of it now,’’ said E. 

‘*Do you know Mexico?’’ said the man at the to- 
baeco store. 

‘*Less and less,’’ said I. 

‘*But you have been there?’’ 

‘*We helieve we are there.’’ 
You are in Morelia,’’ said the man and spat. 
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CAFE FANCY 


Dolores 21-A 
Tels. 12-59-55 & 35-12-85 
Offers its distingished clientele 


GOOD COFFEE 


selected and toasted to please 
American or national taste. 

















FRENCH PERFUMES 


We have the best in French Perfumes. All types. 
Any quantities. LESS THAN HALF U. S. PRICES. 
Free Samples. 

ESENCIAS CONCENTRADAS Y 
MATERIAS PRIMAS, S. A. 


Articulo 123 No, 22 México, D. F. Tel. 35-03-23 

























ft Mark of Distinction 
We offer you the opportunity to acquire the 
candelabra which can lend a mark of distinction 


to your residence, in a variety of beautiful style» 
—all in cut crystal or in crystal and bron... 


ALCANTARA 


Visit our exposition at 
Av. Alvaro Obregon No. 90. 
Tel. 11-64-51 
or at the Factory: 


See the majestic candelabra at the Cine Real, planned 


ZIMPANGO, State of Mexico 
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‘*Morelia is in Mexico.’ 
**No, no,’’ said the man, ‘‘ Morelia is Morelia, and 
‘3: Mexico is Mexico. Mexico is bigger, but Morelia is 
more pretty.’’ 

‘*In the Dark Ages, indentical heresies are said 
to have sprung up simultaneously in different parts 
of a community,’’ said E. 

“They are foreigners,’’ said the man to another 
man. 

‘That is so,’’ said a woman. ‘‘They do not know 
much.”’ 

It is true. It has taken xs all that time and longer 
to catch on that Mexico (unless preceded by Viva) 
means the capital and the capital alone, and that the 
country as a whole is hardly a concept to the people. 
It is taken for granted, and is their universe in the 
sense that anything outside is entirely doubtful, which 
does not make the universe itself more well-defined. 
It has an official name, Estados Unidos Mexicanos, se- 
veral sets of administrative initials, and is referred 
to in political speeches as the Soaring Eagle, the Bleed- 





ing Lamb or simply as La Patria; in private conversa- 7 
tion it is called the Peninsula or the Republic or Ame- 
rica, but never, never is the country of the Mexicans SUPPER 
(they do call themseves that) called Mexico. mGnT CLUB PAOLO 
Ta Ts) 2 2 > ; 2 > “tor ] 
‘ , We needed some mending done and the porte OWING ROOM Taberna 


told me of a lady who might oblige. I made up a bund- 

le and walked to the address at the end of the town. ong 

It was not far. Inside was a single room with a dirt cock tam. LOUNGE 
floor, about nine feet by six. It contained a hammock, 

a straw pallet, a small statue of Our Lady of Guada- 


> . ; — $3.00 U.S.Cy. Up. 
lupe ; a calendar, by courtesy of EK] Aguila cigarettes, ROOMS: Rr oe Bay USCy. Up. 
depicting a bull-fighter in full regalia kneeling before 
a shrine; a Singer sewing-machine, a tin trunk, some 5) DE LUX™ SUITS: 
fresh flowers, a number of children, an Indian woman 
dressed in black, and two three-legged stools. The One bedroom twin beds and living room, 12.00 U.S.Cy. Up. 


Two bedrooms, two large beds in each, and 


woman rose, pulled out the other stool] and began con- living room, $15.00 U.S.Cy. Up 


versation. I liked Morelia? It was a pretty little town. 
Civilized. Not like some villages, full of black people. INDOOR SWIMMING POOL — BANK 
Ignorant. One would not care to live among those. 
The children looked charrming, some bright, some 
grave, all handsome. They were well-behaved without 
seeming in the least suppressed. | told their mother so. 
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DELICIOUS AV. JUAREZ 77 MEXICO, D. F 
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Melchor Ocampo 323 | When dealingwith advertisers, please mention 
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THE HANDS ARE QUICKER THAN THE 


1 EYES. LA LIBERTAD 


Ina split second, your fur coat or jewels may 
pass into thieving hands, and the result of days of 
saving Is gone. 


COMPANIA GENERAL 
DE SEGUROS, S. A. 


caret . “ AV. INSURGENTES 347 
Insure your valuables at minimun cost in “LA MEXICO, D. F 


LIBERTAD“, Compafiia General de Seguros,S.A. Tel. 36.27-61 


Aut. Com. Nal. de Seguros. Exp. 743.1 (s-36)/1 No. 4874 de Sept. 18, 1953 
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‘Oh “yes, the’ dears. Conte- and-gtve your mama-* 
cita a kiss, Paco. And you sheuld see the other ones, 
Sefiora.”’ 

‘‘Ilow many children have you got, Sefiora?’’ 

‘*Eleven, Sefiora, Six at home, five angels.’’ 

Later | worked around to my bundle of elothes. 
‘‘T made out a list of what | want done,’’ I said. 

‘‘| do not read paper,’’ said the lady. ‘‘I read 
the clock.’’ 

At nighfall, booths off the plaza light braziers, 
put out clay pots and set about to cook the town’s 
supper. The life of the very poor is often public; in 
good climates not unpleasantly so. The middle classes 
find it cheaper to eat in, the poor are often hard put 
to get themselves a meal at home. In countries where 
the gas-ring does not exist, inhabitants of mud hut 
and tenement have to cook in the street or suffocate 
with wood smoke. In working quarters in Rome, one 
often sees a woman or a boy start a charcoal fire on 
the pavement. On winter evenings the slums are full 
of small braziers flaming with twigs and kindling, fan 
watched over until the coal has caught and 
the embers are carried indoors for the actual cooking. 
Then the food goes out again—a panful of macaroni, 
a bowl of minestrone wrapped in a disheloth, a length 
of bread, an infant, carried by a family to a wine- 
shop where for the price of a measure of wine they 
may enjoy light, moderate warmth, a table to them- 
selves and conversation with their fellows. Dinner 
at Morelia is quieter and more simple. Single Indios 
wander up to the eook-boths at all hours, carrying 
They buy their meal, have it 
wrapped in a pancake, walk on a few steps, then sit 
on the kerb, lean against a lamp post, and eat. Late 
they may push through the low swingdoors into the 
drinking places or squat in groups bent over som¢ 
game of luck. The night is packed, but the anima- 
tion is sombre, the business of eatieg and selling sub 
dued. There is no gaiety. As usual the town lighting 
is poor, Clustered globes of ineffectual street-lamps 
fail against the night, against white acetylene hissing 
from the cookshops and the softer glow of coals, and 
thus the scene is both shadowy and sharp: small pools 


ned and 


neither dish nor spoon, 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Fine English and German Pianos. 
Lindholm Harmoniums. Best Assortment 
of Sheet Music in Town. Records. 
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of light and immense distorted shad«ws on the walls, 
the lighting and movement indeed of Goya. Figures 
are decorous and silent; squalor is traxsmogrified inte 
the fantastic. There is no singing, no music, human or 
mechanical, there are only smells. Smells of goat and 
garlic, smells of acetylene and chareoal, and the sick- 
ening smell of tequila—raw aleohol with an under- 
whiff of festering sweetness 2s though chrysanthe- 
mums had rotted in gin. 

After ele¥en, activity ceases. Lights and fires 
are put out, booths shut down; here and there on the 
kerb sits a soldier in arms or a beggar, quite still, a 
handkerchief tied aeross his nose and mouth to ex- 
clude the night air. Our footsteps sound loud on the 
pavements, and again I feel as though I had seen the 
ghost of Spain. 


Latin America and World Crganization 


Continued from page 22 


puts it, ‘‘for the purpose of reviewing’’ the Charter 
and seeing how it has worked in this first decade. This 
conference, if called, could well be a constituent As 
senbly for all mankind; it is gratifying to note that 
already three Latin American countries, Mexico, Uru 
guay, and Chile, form part of a world-wide network of 
countrics having important non-governmental research 
agencies associated with the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace to study this matter. 

In the final analysis, the United Nations, like all 
human efforts, will boil down to one single test: the 
governments and peoples of the world, including those 
of Latin America, will receive from the United Nations 
in proportion to what they put into it. The Latin Ame 
rican area, as the most heavily represented area in the 
world, has a special obligation to contribute of its 
best; it has a!so, as the world’s most rapidly growing 
and developing continent. the greatest opportunity to 
gain from the United Nations. 
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We expect you as always... /[ 
Now in our new quarters, at Independencia 
& Luis Moya, where we have selected for you 
the best in imported locks, bolts, padlocks. 
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Stopover in Queretaro . . 
Continued from page 12 


One afternoon | ventured into a local kotel for 
lxnech; | had waited until Andy had fallen asleep, and 
had left word where | would be. Soon after | was 
seated the waiter told me | was wanted on the tele- 
phone. I became alarmed, and as } lifted the phone 
it was a vast relief to hear the voice of an American 
a man: 

‘**Yor don’t know me, sir, but I’m here with a 
group of American doctors visiting hospitals and cli- 
nies all over Mexico. I met Doctor Pozo tis morn- 
ing and he told me about your accident. I saw him 
perform an operation this morning, and | thought you 
would be interested in knowing that I consider him a 
very fine doctor and an excellent surgeon. Yeur son 
is in very good hands.”’ 

| ap:ligized to Doctor Pozo for my lack of con- 
fidence. He said that it was only natural for a father 
to be anxious, especially one who had gone through 
ali I had. 

As the days went by Andy got constantly better. 
Ile was talking more and soon he was able to sit up 
in the sunny patio. 

One afternoon Doctor Pozo said Andy could tra- 
vel at the end of the week, if we would like to move 
to Mexico City. Andy would have to be hospitalized 
for a while lovger, but Doctor Pozo thought we would 
be more comfortable there. 

I had a job to do before I left, one that I had 
put off for days. I had to decide what to do with my 
wife’s and daughter’s clothes. I spoke to Doetor Pozo 
and he suggested that I give the adult clothes to the 
clinie where they would be distributed to needy peo- 
ple, and the child’s things to the orphanage. Doctor 
Pozo wovld take the things fer te clinic, but he 
thought it would be nice if I went to the orphanage 
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myself. It was in a building that onee had been a pri- 
vate residence, and Doctor Pozo said it was an ex- 
ample of pure colonial architecture that | ought to 
see. 

It wasn’t an easy mission, sorting my little girl’s 
clothes and then carrying them to the orphanage. All 
the buildings along the street looked very much alike, 
with crumbling pink, blue or white walls; but the 
convent was easily distinguishable by its sturdy ar- 
chitecture and by the cross over the doorway. I rang 
the bell and managed to say to the old man who let 
me in, ‘‘Clothes for the children.’’ 

He led me into the most beautiful patio I have 
ever seen. A fountain played in an expanse of green 
lawn, and arehes curved on the three walls of the 
house that enelosed it. The Mother Superior in het 
long black robes came toward me. We conversed for 
a few moments, and then I started to leave. 

‘The children wish to thank you,’’ she said, 
motioned me into one of the interior rooms. 
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It was an immense, beautiful room, with shiny tile 
floors and a high, carved ceiling. It was sparsely fur- 
nished, but what there was looked like precious Span- 
ind antiques. The Mother Superior disappeared for 
a moment, then returned leading a line of small girls 
in neat blue pinafores 


My daughter had been bhue-eyed and flaxen- 
haired. These little girls were black-haired, with dark, 
shining eyes. I had been deprived of my daughter and 
these were children without fathers or mothers. I 


wanted to take every one in my arms. They thanked 
me for the clothes, in clear, piping voices, and then 
I left. 


| remember being unable to go right back to the 
hospital, I sat in the plaza, getting control of myself, 


so that I could return to Andy. Then I noticed a tall, 
nice-looking man about my age, walking hesitantly 
toward me. 

Ile sat down beside me. Was I the gentleman 
staying at the hospital with the little boy who had 
been hurt? 

Yes, | was. 

Ile owned that dry-goods store on the corner, he 


told me, nodding proudly toward it. 
that | thought it a fine-looking store. I coaldn’t bring 
myself to say that I wanted to be alone. 

And then he explained why he had ventured to 
intrude on my privacy. He had seen me sitting here 
in the plaza and had wanted to talk to me many times. 
Because he felt a deep sympathy for me. A few years 


I tried to convey 


ago he and his family had started for Mexico City. 
Ilis wife’s parents lived there, and he used to take 
his wife and their three children to visit them once 
or twice a year. On that last trip, his car had been 
in an accident, too—a speeder had crashed into it. 
Ilis wife and two of his children had been killed. And 
since then life for him had been an agony. 

‘Only now it is a little better. It is such an old 
proverb and it must sound foolish to you now, but 
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time does help things. And time will help you, even 
though you still have much pain to live through.”’ 

I couldn’t answer him. But suddenly | wasn’t 
alone and | knew that really I had never been a strang- 
er in Querétaro, nor was this such a foreign land. | 
was sitting beside someone who had been through the 
same ordeal. There were benches like this and people 
like us in every country of the world. 

It was about two days later that I left by hired 
ear for Mexico City. Andy was settled comfortably in 
the back seat and | was beside the driver. 

Doctor Pozo, the MacKenzies, the nurses, the serv- 
ants—al] had said good-by to us from the hospital 
door. Word had got around that we were leaving, 
and people of the town—men in sombreros, women 
in shawls, a man in the doorway of a dry-goods store 
—waved to us as we left Querétaro. 


The Abandoned House . 


Continued from page 12 


La Sefiora lowered her head reverentially. 

‘*She died recently. God rest her soul. Ay, if I 
had only known, if I had only known.’’ 

La Sefiora’s expression was actually self-condem- 
natory. I decided to throw away caution and play 
the inquisitor. After all, I’d paid her the rent. I had 
nothing to lose at least for another month. | brazen- 
ly sat down beside her. 

‘You will pardon me, Sefiora, but I am at a loss 
to undestand why you should grieve the death of a 
woman whom I daresay you neither knew or shared 
anything in common with. You, Sefiora are a woman 
of high moral standards, a woman of unshakable re- 
ligious convictions, while Sefiorita Corona from what 
I’ve heard was La Dojia 

“Stop, Sefior, I beg of you. It is not true. You 
are doing Sefiorita Corona a great injustice, an in- 
justice of which she was undeserving. I’ve just learn- 
ed that Sefiorita Corona was given absolution before 
she died. Furthermore, she left a piece of property 
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to one of our churches. | have sent her Christian 
soul te Heaven with a n+evesa. Moreover, | am wear- 
ing black for six months as penitence. (La Sefiora 
rarely were any other color). But I severely blame 
myself, Sefior, that | was so blind that | didn’t reeog- 
nise her Christian soul when she lived among us. | 
was most unjust, Sefior, —may God forgive me.’’ 

La Sefiera permitted her eyes to flutter a moment, 
thez continued. ‘‘l might as well csnfess that it was 
| who was responsible for Seforita Corona’s departure 
from this village, May | tell you about it, Sefior? It will 
help relieve my conscience which has not ceased to 
torment me since I first discovered that Sefiorita Co- 
rona was at heart deeply religious like myself.’’ 

**Sefiora, I said. ‘‘l| would be enchanted,’’ and this 
time | really meant it. La Sefiora thanked me and pro- 
ceeded. 

‘‘It was five years ago that Sefiorita Corona ar- 
rived in our village. When I first saw her | thought 
naturally that she was a tourist from Mexico City 
because of the gaudy way she dressed, her mannerisms, 
her way of speaking—so different from ours, Sefior 
As was to be expected | did not go out of my way 
to make her aequaintance, particularly when | disco- 
vered that she was surrounded by the immoral! and 
sporting element of the village. | confess, however, that 
| did see her regularly at church, but this | attributed 
to her sims rather than her faith. In this day of reli- 
gious decadence there are black sheep among the 
white. Is that not correct, Sefior? 

| hastily nodded affirmation. 

‘*Entoneces, Sefior, several months passed during 
which time I did not see Sefiorita Corona either in 
chureh or in the Plaza or in the market. I thought 
she had left the village for good avd I am ashamed 
to admit that | was very much relieved when «ne morn- 
ing Sefiorita Corona appeared at my house and asked 
me if I would like to rent one of my houses. I was 
so completely taken by surprise that before I had 
realized what I had done I had actually rented her 
the house just below the catkedral. The transaction 
is still hazy in my mind. I think she must have hyp- 
notized me!”’ 
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*““What rent did she pay?’’ | inquired not too in- 
nocently. 

La Selora, however, chese to remain innocent. **! 
don’t recall exactly—I think it was 350 pesos.’’ 

I wanted to add that I could easily understand 
such hypnotism since | happen to known that La Sefio- 
ra’s house never reated tor more than 200 pesos, but 
I remained silent. 

“‘It was rather a high rent for tke house but 
then you must consider it does have expensive furni- 
ture and it does have a magnificent view and besides, 
she didn’t seem to mind. It wouldn’t surprise me in 
the least that at one time Sefiorita Corona came from 
a very old and wealthy family.’’ 

**Probably, ‘‘1 lied. 

‘‘Anyway she moved in the next day. A week 
later | began to hear gossip. At first | paid no atten- 
tion bet as time passed the gossip increased alarming- 
ly. The neighbors of Sefiorita Corona finally came to 
see me in person. They complained bitterly about the 

dancing, the music, the drinking and specially the vul- 
gar language. The whole environment seemed to be 
one of noise and wanton gaiety. I had no other choice 
but to investigate. I called on Sefiorita Corona the 
next morning and found her sitting quietly in the pa- 
tio. Before | could utter a word she launched into a 
long discussion of religien and the church and how 
she had always wanted to be a nun, which interested 
me se profoundly that | forgot both the time and the 
reason for my visit. And you may believe this or not, 
Sefior, but it was during this Visit that I sold the hou- 
se. Senorita Corona had every thing prepared inelu- 
ding the contract and the money and befere | knew 
what had happened I had signed the contract and 
accepted the money. Againm she hypontized me, Se- 
fior.”’ 


‘*How much did you sell the house for, Sefiora,’’ 
I inquired. 

“Thirty t*ousand pesos, I believe. But | wouldn’t 
have dreamed of selling the house for any price had 
I known why Sefiorita Corona wanted it, Sefior, the 
infamy of it—a house that belonged te my aneestors 
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to be used as, well, you know what it was used for, 
Sefior. Of course a woman in my position simply 
couldn’t sit back and do nothing. After all it had 
been my house and | refused to stand by and see it 
used for immoral purposes. | am not by nature a vin- 
dictive woman, Sefior, but in this case I became so. 
I can assure you that I didn’t leave one stone unturn- 
ed. | saw every official, every politico in the village 
and finally the governor himself. When I found out 
that I could do nothing legally about it because of her 
popularity among the authorities | saw to it that her 
lights and water were cut off—I even got little boys 
to throw stench bombs and stones onto the property. 
For six long months I made her life a misery, Sefior. 
But not once during those six months did Sefiorita Co- 
rona say any unkind word about me or in any way 
indicate that I was persecuting her. May Cod rest 
her soul! 

‘Finally | was able to arrange everything legally, 
which cost me a tidy sum, and she was promptly given 
two weeks notice to abandon the house. During those 
two weeks she moved to a hotel and left instructions 
with a crew of workman to tear the house down. Of 
course, | attempted to dissuade Sefiorita Corona from 
this folly but she remained adamant and the house 
was systematically torn down. Imagine Sefior, des- 
troying a perfectly good house, a house for which you 
had paid thirty thousand pesos! It was an extraordin- 
ary thing to do, but then Sefiorita Corona was an ex- 
traordinary woman, I must confess, however, that I 
suffered agonies watehing that house being torn down. 
But there was no stopping it. At the end of two weeks 
the only thing left of the house was the patio and a 
small shrine where I’m sure Sefiorita Corona used to 
retire to worship. Ay, Sefior, she was a great wo- 
mae!’’ 
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‘‘And whatever happened to her property, Sefio- 
ra’? I asked. 

‘‘The property I sold her you mean? That is the 
property she left to the church. | have offered to buy 
it back at three thousand pesos. It’s a high price to 
pay. but it’s the least I can do for the church and for 
the memory of one who so loved the church, 


Whats Wrong With Latin American . 
Continued from page 29 


cifie styles are nothing more than decorations of an 
era, corresponding to a state of mind.’’ 


* - 


True architecture is made for man as an indivi- 
dual, as a family, and as a community, and is the pro- 
duet of an aggregate of factors operating in reference 
to the social environment. With the aid of orderly, 
exact plans, the architect arranges space according 
to man’s dimensions and needs, assembling a multitu- 
de of techniques, procedures, and trade skills in a kind 
of intelligent cooperation generally achieved only in 
a well-established, organized society. 

In lands like those of Latin America, where the 
historic past is alive and apparent, offering prodigious 
lessons, there is no place for the worn-out patterns, 
the solemn triffles, the decorated stones—empty sym- 
bols of a non-existent society. In today’s techniques 
and way of life and in the landseape lie the potentials 
of good design. Some few architects in Brazil, Me- 
xico, Peru, Colombia, Panama, Argentina, and Chile 
have understood this and led the movement against 
the chaotie confusion and its dismal results. To find 
this healthy reaction, however, you must search deep 
in the débris of the ‘‘battle of the styles.’’ 

The classic styles, the unthinking imitation of ar- 
cheologieal and colonial forms, deck the fronts of ad- 
ministrative palaces, government offices, market pla- 
ces, banks, museums, cemeteries, and grand mansions. 
‘*Modern’’ lines, on the other hand, have generally 
invaded the shops, movie theaters, schools, airports, 
hospitals, and weekend cottages. Of course, there are 
occasional exceptions to this trend. 

In a rudimentary but violent way, the frontiers 
separating the two extreme currents in Latin Ameri- 
ean architecture have thus been established. On one 
side is the tendency to draw inspiration from a dead 
past and mechanically, insineerely imitate the forms 
of yesterday. On the other is the inclination to fol- 
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low transitory modes, to apply to architecture (the 
art-science of static bodies) dynamic and aerodynamic 
lines—the worst aberration of today’s architects. 

Both the thinking and the rhythm of life in Latin 
America today differ fundamentally from those that 
existed in the pre-Columbian and colonial periods, the 
age of the Louis in France, the eras of the baroque 
or the Georgina. What does Latin America have to do 
with France or Germany? What can neo-colonialism 
express? Isn’t all that superficial? Doesn't it amount 
to covering one’s head with a cotton wig and one’s 
face with painted beauty spots? Isn’t it a return to 
sentimentalism by way of decorative aneedote and 
vain, empty ornament? 

Moreover, the divisions and subdivisions of Euro- 
peanized modernism, the consequent disputes and pre- 
occupations of the vanguard and rear guard ‘‘isms,’’ 
the new Soviet slogan of adopting ‘‘socialist realism’”’ 
as the compulsory popular style, have only added to 
the confusion. 

The biologist Lamarck maintained every form in 
nature is adapted to a certain purpose. This princi- 
ple was earried over into building by Louis H. Sul- 
livan in 1900; aceording to him, the new architecture 
should be based on the function and purposes for 
which the object is intended. This was the origin of 
the architectural movement today known as function- 
alism, which did not reach Latin America until after 
1950. The plan of a house is drawn according to the 
needs of those who are to live in it; the same rule is 
valid for a theater, a school, or a hospital. The facade 
must be the result of interior distribution, rather than 
a decorated false front. The architect must strive to 
understand man’s needs, and in interpreting them to 
achieve a new mode of expression that meets the phy- 
sical requirements and at the same times satisfies his 
desire for originality, Function engenders a much 
more profound and sure beauty than that sought 
through artifices and vain conceits. 

Put what is false and what is true? The ‘‘battle 
of stvles’’ that Latin American architects are waging 
is only a trivial conflict, for both contestants have 
lost sight of architecture’s relation to the common so- 
cial environment. No style, no current can serve as 
a model to be imitated. Nothing can be done with 
merely the exterior form. Then what must we rely 
on? 

Perhaps we can say that a work should be judg- 
ed not by its outward form but its fundamental ten- 
dencies—the matching of form with content, design 
with purpose. Thede are many positive examples. 
Among the works already completed, those of the Bra- 
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and a varied stock 0; Mexican 


JEWELRY, WATCHES 


ABSOLUTELY the LOWEST PRICES 
Our reputation is built on 50 
years of honest dealing. 


EL INCENDIO 


Av. 5 de Mayo No. 10 
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Alejandro P. Carrillo 
Bucareli No. 160. 
México, D. F. 
MEXICAN ARTICLES 
THAT COMBINE 
ART and BEAUTY 
with USEFULNESS. 

Wholesale Exportation since 1932 
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@ 
OPTICA METROPO LITANA, &. A. t 


JHE PLACE TOHAVE. 


Your eves €O Av. 16 de Septiembre 3 


Efficient Pretessicna! 
Service 


Complete Selection of 


Frames 














MEXICAN LIFE 

























































PORTFOLIO of 17 
ENGRAVINGS 


by the Mexican Master 


JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


etchings, dry points, aquatints, 
covering the period from 1935 to 1944. 
With an introduction by the critic 


JUSTINO FERNANDEZ 


(Limited to seventy-five numbered copies) 


For additional information, address: 


Sra. MARGARITA OROZCO 


IGNACIO MARISCAL 132 MEXICO, D. F. 











INVITATION 


For Wedding Banquets, Dances, 
Coming-out Parties, Celebrations, 
Conventions or Lectures 


MODESTO GUTIERREZ DIAZ 


offers the Capital's society the 
sumptuous, elegant and spacious 


SALON AZUL Y ORO 


of the 
Club Hispano Mexicano 


with a capacity for ome thousand, five hundred diners 
or a thousand dancing couples. Equipped with a modern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. 


The Club Hispano Mexicane 


includes, moreover, the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswich alleys), 
as well as ball-courts for the games of Pasabolo and 
Boles de Palma, a beautiful out-deor swimming pool. 
and a splendid Restaurant, offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge and 
a@ special menu for Sundays and 
festive days 


We will be very happy to submit our 
estimate for any banquet of party you 
may be planning withuot obligation 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N* 26 
Telephones: 35-20-76, 16-46-00 
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zilian architects are in the vanguard, followed by those 
of the Mexicans and Colombians. Others have not 
yet been carried out, such as the city projects by ar- 
chiteets José Luis Sert and Paul L. Wiener: Cidade 
dos Moteres in Brazil, Chimbote in Peru, avd Tuma- 
eo, Medellin, and Cali in Colombia. Undoubtedly, the 
most outstanding work of the last fifteen years is the 
Ministry of Eduéation and Health building in Rio de 
Janeiro (architects Lucio Costa, Osear Niemeyer, A\l- 
fonso Reidy, and Carlos Leao, under the direction of 
Le Corbusier); Despite the limited size of the lot, the 
whole was arranged to fit the scale of the pedestrian; 
the bxilding’s mass was raised on columns, and open 
space left below; sunlight was regulated by special 
sun-baffles; and the combination of building, gar- 
dens, sculptures, and tile panels was adapted to the 
Rio landseape, 

There are examples and solutions to specifie prob- 
lems that are tremendous achievements, and their au- 
thors occupy distinguished places on the list of ‘‘ pion- 
eers,’’ but very often these successes become models 
or recipes, or are plagiarized as soon as they are pu- 
blicized." Three great European artists, Le Corbusier, 
Mies van der Rohe, and Gropius, are the masters of 
the mew generatiogs of Latin American architects. 
‘Without knowing it, they have unconditional! disciples 
and fanatical, affected followers -in Latin America. 
The future will bring positive results if the architects 
exercise discrimination in adopting elements useful in 
their loca] setting, rejecting the rest, and if they can 
count on the cooperation of a symspathetic community. 

Meanwhile, the problem is to create a new envi- 
ronment for the man of today, to give him the oppor- 
tunity to live in cities without losing contact with the 
land and the landscape, and to offer communities the 
easiest means of social contact. Experience teaches us 
that none of these needs are being satisfied by the 
buildings now being built, by the standards that are 
applied, by the empty discussion of ornamentation and 
styles, vital as they may seem. Man in America needs 
an architecture employing adaptable, flexible, and re- 
placeable structural forms intimately identified with 
his life. 





Osan 
MINIATURE PORTRAITS | 
Hand Painted in Spain. 


TRUE WORKS OF ART. 


Made from your photograph. 
Very reasonable prices. 


— VILCHES 
Av. Insurgentes 44, Mexico, D. it 











To clothes your Child 4 
ren with Elegance and 
Economy—come to Me- 
xico’s Leading Specia- 
lists. 

Beautiful assortment of Suits 


and Dresses—sturdy, smart. 
and perfect in workman- 


ship. 
‘GIFTS and TOYS 
PAY US A VISIT! 


Corn. Lépez & Victoria 
México, D. F. 
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Kimberley’s jewels are famous 


everywhere for quality... 


artistry... and lasting 


value. 


CORNER MADERO & BOLIVAR, MEXICO, D. F. 





™ ATUANA - MITSOUKO - VOL DE NUIT . SOUS LE VENT - GARDENIA 


‘ONDEE 


APRES L 


MOUCHOIR DE MONSIE 


KADINE 


JASMIN 


POIS DE SENTEUR 


DAWAMESK 
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LAVANDE 


PARFUMEUR A PARIS 
DEPUIS 1828 


- VEGA 


Los Productos de Perfumeria y de Belleza Guerlain, sdlo estan a la venta en establecimientos de maxima categoria 


REG. w* 19396, 21976, 19400 


LIU - JICKY - SHALIMAR - LHEURE BLEUE - FLEUR DE FEU 


19729, 1998), 19727 7 S$. S.A. Prop. BF. F. 950/55 
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